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IN  the  elections  to  choose  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  Costa  Rica  for  the 
1928-19:12  term,  which  took  place  on  February  12  of  this  year, 
the  choice  lay  between  two  candidates,  Senor  Cleto  (lonzidez 
Vlquez  of  the  National  Union  Party,  and  Senor  Carlos  Maria 
dimenez,  w'ho  was  put  forward  by  the  Republicans.  The  legal  count 
of  the  votes  polled  showed  that  the  victor  was  Senor  Conzjdez 
Vlquez  who,  therefore,  on  May  8  last  assumed  for  the  second  time 
the  arduous  duties  of  the  presidency  of  the  Republic. 

Senor  Gonzalez  Vlquez  is  one  of  the  most  eminent  and  highly 
respected  citizens  of  Costa  Rica.  He  has  grown  increasingly  in  the 
public  regard  from  the  time  when,  in  his  early  youth,  a  public  office 
was  first  entrusted  to  his  charge  until,  after  holding  other  government 
and  municipal  positions  in  an  ascending  scale  of  importance,  he  became 
President  for  the  quadrennium  beginning  in  May,  1909.  Nor  has  this 
regard  diminished  since  that  time,  as  is  manifested  by  his  recent 
election. 

The  new  Chief  Executive  of  Costa  Rica  was  born  in  the  city  of 
Barba,  Province  of  Heredia,  in  the  year  1858.  From  childhood 
he  was  known  as  an  intelligent  and  diligent  student,  these  qualities, 
evidenced  in  the  elementary  school,  becoming  more  and  more  notable 
in  the  secondary  school  and  in  the  College  of  Law,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  with  the  highest  honors.  After  such  a  record,  it  was  but 
natural  to  prophesy  for  the  young  lawyer  a  brilliant  and  distinguished 
career  in  the  exercise  of  his  profession,  a  prophecy  which  has  been 
amply  fulfilled. 

In  the  course  of  the  years  Senor  Gonzalez  Vlquez  has  confronted 
many  serious  problems,  social  as  well  as  ])olitical,  in  tlie  solution  of 
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which  he  has  rendered  service  of  inestimable  value  to  his  country 
and,  in  the  wider  sense,  to  the  peace  and  progress  of  the  American 
continent.  In  the  important  posts  of  Member  of  Congress  and  as 
Minister  of  Finance,  Foreign  Affairs,  Promotion,  and  the  Interior 
at  different  periods,  the  new  President  has  been  a  valuable  factor 
in  the  achievement  of  important  legislative  and  administrative  re¬ 
forms  which  have  been  of  lasting  benefit  to  the  people  of  Costa  Rica. 
He  also  has  an  enviable  record  in  the  field  of  public  and  private  social 
welfare,  especially  in  public  health  and  in  the  embellishment  of  the 
Capital.  Widely  traveled  in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  he  is  the 
enlightened  author  of  several  works  on  history  and  financial  policies. 

It  has  been  said  of  the  new  Chief  Magistrate  of  Costa  Rica  that 
he  is  endowed  with  two  of  the  qualities  most  characteristic  of  genius — 
an  almost  limitless  capacity  for  work  and  a  serene  equanimity  and 
intellectual  integrity  none  too  common  among  statesmen.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  to  be  hoped  that  under  the  guidance  of  a  man  so  richly  endowed 
with  the  qualities  essential  to  a  successful  Executive,  the  Republic  of 
Costa  Rica  is  about  to  enter  upon  a  period  of  unprecedented  progress 
and  prosperity. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union  takes  this  opportunity 
to  present  to  the  new  President  of  Costa  Rica  its  most  cordial  con¬ 
gratulations  and  its  most  sincere  good  wishes  for  a  successful  adminis¬ 
tration. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  RE¬ 
FORM  IN  GUATEMALA 

The  ideals  of  the  revolution  of  1871  were  crystallized  in  the 
resulting  Constitution  promulgated  in  1879  during  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  Gen.  Justo  Rufino  Barrios,  in  the  drafting 
of  which  the  most  eminent  men  of  that  day  participated. 
This  Constitution,  modified  in  1887,  again  in  1897,  and  still  later  in 
1913,  is  the  Constitution  under  which  Guatemalans  until  recently 
have  lived,  the  modification  of  1920  having  been  revoked  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  General  Orellana’s  administration. 

The  Constitution  of  Guatemala  is  the  condensed  summary  of  the 
aspirations  of  the  epoch,  guaranteeing  the  inherent  rights  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  and  establishing  among  other  liberal  postulates  the  lay  school, 
the  absolute  separation  of  church  and  state,  and  free  speech,  many 
of  the  rights  guaranteed  being  definitely  included  among  the  most 
precious  conquests  of  constitutional  law.  But  entirely  apart  from 
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this  permanent  aspect  of  the  matter,  which  must  be  kept  in  mind, 
the  natural  evolution  and  the  corresponding  needs  of  the  country, 
the  lessons  learned  through  experience  and  sociological  progress,  all 
combine  to  make  ample  reforms  in  that  memorable  document  not 
only  necessary  but  inevitable.  Only  constitutional  refonn  could 
satisfy  the  legitimate  aspirations  manifested  by  the  press,  the  vari¬ 
ous  political  agroupments,  and  the  people  in  general,  all  of  whom 
were  unanimous  in  demanding  that  Guatemala’s  fundamental  charter 
be  one  which  would  permit  her  greatest  development  as  a  free  and 
progressive  people. 

The  actual  President  of  Guatemala,  Gen.  Lazaro  Chac6n,  recog¬ 
nized  these  social  aspirations  of  his  fellow  citizens,  which  were  also 
his  own,  when  in  his  program  as  candidate  for  the  presidency  he 
pledged  himself  to  initiate  the  anxiously  awaited  constitutional 
reform.  This  pledge,  as  well  as  others  in  his  political  platform,  were 
faithfully  redeemed  in  his  first  message  to  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
which  in  due  time  promulgated  the  convocation  by  virtue  of  which 
the  constitutional  assembly  was  installed  in  July,  1927. 

A  commission  of  this  exalted  body,  after  making  a  minute  study 
of  the  48  articles — in  a  total  of  105  contained  in  the  Constitution — ■ 
declared  by  Congress  as  subject  to  reform,  has  already  presented  its 
dictum,  from  which  sufficient  data  will  be  cited  here  to  indicate 
the  general  trends  in  the  work  of  this  important  commission. ‘ 

New  concepts,  which  indicate  marked  changes  in  our  ideas  of  the 
mission  of  the  State,  are  proposed  in  the  new  Magna  Charta  of  the 
Nation.  The  new  Constitution  is  dominated  by  an  individual¬ 
istic  and  juridical  tendency  which  places  above  everything  else  the 
realization  of  rights  in  matters  concerning  guarantees,  to  the  utter 
exclusion  of  those  social  functions  of  such  fundamental  importance 
at  the  present  time.  Thus  the  commission  agrees:  “Included  in  this 
project  of  refonn  is  the  obligation  of  the  public  power  to  provide 
for  the  maintenance  and  the  betterment  of  general  livmg  conditions 
and  the  well-being  of  the  collectivity;  to  promote  the  development 
of  public  and  private  wealth;  to  foster  credit  and  social  welfare 
institutions;  and  to  procure  an  adequate  solution  of  the  conflicts 
between  capital  and  labor.’’ 

Not  less  outstanding  are  the  reforms  suggested  in  connection  with 
the  presidency  of  the  Republic,  reforms  whereby  it  is  hoped  to  put  a 
complete  stop  to  indefinite  continuance  in  office,  to  nepotism  and 
oligarchy  and  anned  assaults  on  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  country. 
Reelection  is  roundly  prohibited,  and  no  president  may  be  reelected 
to  that  office  within  12  years  after  completing  his  first  term  of  office. 
No  blood  relative  of  a  president  in  office  nor  of  a  president  designate 


■  The  constitutional  amendments  hereinafter  discussed  were  adopted  by  the  Constitutional  Assembly 
on  Deo.  20, 1027,  going  into  effect  on  Jan.  1,  1028. 
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shall  be  elij;ible  to  the  presidency  within  the  fourth  degree  of  consan¬ 
guinity,  neither  connections  by  marriage  within  the  second  degree. 
Members  of  the  cabinet  are  likewise  debarred,  as  also  the  leader  of  a 
coup  d’etat,  a  revolution,  or  armed  movement  of  whatever  sort,  as  are 
the  blood  relatives  of  candidates  for  election  immediately  subsequent 
thereto.  The  Secretary  of  State  and  those  holding  military  command 
in  a  de  facto  government  which  has  altered  the  constitutional  regimen, 
together  with  their  blood  relatives,  are  not  eligible  to  the  presidency; 
neither  is  the  President  designate  or  Secretaries  of  State  during  or 
within  si.\  months  prior  to  the  elections. 

Briefly,  and  omitting  all  details,  the  following  is  a  summary  of  other 
outstanding  reforms  to  the  Constitution  of  1879  now  being  discussed. 
The  decree  restricting  public  security — not  suspending,  as  heretofore — 
emitted  by  the  Chief  Executive  in  accord  with  his  Council  of  Ministers 
in  the  case  of  foreign  invasion  or  grave  disturbance  of  public  peace, 
or  other  public  calamity,  must  include  the  reasons  justifying  such 
decree  and  state  the  particular  sanction  or  sanctions  to  be  restricted, 
the  territory  affected  by  such  restriction,  and  the  period  of  time  it  will 
apply.  The  cause  having  ceased  to  exist  the  decree  will  become 
inoperative,  and  any  citizen  has  the  right  to  call  for  its  revision. 
Such  restriction  shall  not  impede  the  functioning  of  the  other  powers 
of  the  Government  nor  abrogate  the  immunities  conferred  by  legal 
guaranties  on  members  of  those  powers. 

Among  the  new  attributions  of  the  legislative  power  are  the  follow¬ 
ing:  To  appoint  the  judges,  their  alternates,  and  prosecuting  attor¬ 
neys  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice  and  (’ourt  of  Appeals;  to  con¬ 
tract,  convert,  and  consolidate  the  public  debt,  the  E.xecutive  in  such 
cases  being  authorized  to  negotiate  loans  or  to  make  the  consolidation 
or  conversion  on  bases  previously  approved,  indicating  the  amount  of 
the  operation,  the  type  or  class,  the  interest,  price  of  the  respective 
bonds,  and  other  conditions  agreed  upon;  to  sanction  by  law  any 
guaranty  of  the  public  debt  by  public  revenues,  a  favorable  vote  of 
two-thirds  of  the  members  being  necessary  for  approval  of  any  of 
the  foregoing;  to  authorize  the  Executive  to  make  contracts  involving 
unbudgeted  expenditures  not  within  his  proper  functions,  and  to 
approve  or  disapprove  such  contracts,  specifying  the  funds  to  cover 
the  respective  cost,  provided  the  concessions  and  contracts  concerning 
colonization,  immigration,  irrigation,  coinage  of  currency  and  emission 
of  paper  money  shall  be  approved  by  the  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the 
members  of  the  assembly. 

No  law  in  conflict  with  the  (’onstitution  shall  be  enacted,  nor  shall 
any  pact,  treaty,  or  agreement  affecting  the  integrity,  sovereignty,  or 
independence  of  the  Republic  or  contrary  to  its  Constitution  be 
approved,  with  the  exception  of  those  referring  to  the  restoration  of 
Central  American  unity.  The  favorable  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the 
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(loputios  is  nocossary  to  secure  the  submission  to  arliitration  of  any 
<|uestion  referring  to  the  national  boundaries.  I..«'};islative  attribu¬ 
tions  are  not  delcfrable. 

The  assembly  shall  be  composed  of  one  representative  for  every 
:t(),t)Ot)  inhabitants  or  fraction  over  l(),t)l)t)  thereof.  The  former  dis- 
c|ualitications  for  election  as  deputy  are  increased  by  two,  the  fact  of 
beinj;  an  ollicial  or  employee  of  one  of  the  other  powers  of  fjovernment 
(e.xcept  members  of  the  university  council,  the  "overniiii;  boards  of 
tlie  university  faculties,  university  professors,  and  "cnerals  in  the 
army  when  not  under  orders  or  holding  another  post),  or  a  close  rela¬ 
tive  of  the  president. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  keep  an  oversight  of  the 
odicial  conduct  of  judges  and  other  employees  of  the  judicial  power, 
when  necessary  calling  upon  the  Supreme  C’ourt  to  check  misdoing. 
In  aildition  to  directing,  developing,  and  promoting  public  education 
the  President  shall  take  steps  to  combat  illiteracy  and  to  procure 
the  diffusion  and  e.xtension  of  agricultural  and  vocational  education 
in  general.  Professional  education  shall  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  National  University,  over  which  the  President  of  the  Republic 
has  supreme  authority. 

The  Executive  may  issue  neces.sary  regulations  in  time  of  grave 
emergency  or  public  calamity,  giving  account  thereof  to  the  Assembly 
at  its  next  session.  He  also  administers  the  national  property,  as 
listed  by  the  (Constitution.  In  making  executive  appointments,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  no  person  shall  hold  more  than  two  sal¬ 
aried  public  positions,  except  in  the  schools.  Moreover,  the  advisory 
and  legal  functions  of  the  Council  of  State  are  greatly  extended  and 
are  more  explicitly  set  forth. 

The  judicial  power  may  declare  unconstitutional  any  law  or  provi¬ 
sion  of  the  other  powers  of  government,  but  in  concrete  cases  only. 
Magistrates,  prosecuting  attorneys,  and  judges  are  not  removable 
from  odice  during  the  term  for  which  they  were  elected  or  appointed 
except  for  crime,  notorious  bad  conduct,  or  manifest  incapacity. 
-V  stringent  law  shall  be  passed  fixing  the  duties  of  all  (Government 
officials  and  employees.  Delinquent  minors  under  15  years  of  age 
shall  be  confined  only  in  places  especially  set  aside  for  that  purpose. 

The  Constitution  as  amended  further  provides  that  attacks  upon 
public  oflicials  for  their  official  acts  made  in  the  press  or  by  any  other 
means  of  publicity  do  not  constitute  crimes.  Printing  establishments 
and  their  equipment  shall  not  be  seized  or  confiscated,  nor  shall  their 
labors  be  interrupted  or  terminated  because  of  crimes  or  misdemeanors 
of  the  press. 

No  person  shall  be  kept  incommunicado,  nor  shall  pain,  torture,  or 
illegal  exactions  of  any  kind  be  practiced  on  the  accused,  who  shall 
be  detained  only  in  places  designated  for  that  purpose  on  written 
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order  of  the  competent  authority  issued  in  accordance  with  the  law. 
Private  correspondence,  papers  and  book s  obtained  without  judicial 
authorization  or  legal  formalities  shall  not  be  considered  as  evidence. 
No  one  shall  be  imprisoned  for  debt.  Recognition  is  given  to  the 
right  of  amparo,  or  injunction,  which  shall  be  regulated  by  future 
legislation. 

An  interesting  point  in  the  revised  Constitution  is  the  proviso 
that  nationals  of  the  other  Central  American  Republics  shall  be 
treated  as  native-born  Guatemalans,  provided  they  manifest  such 
desire  before  a  competent  authority  and  that  the  proper  reciprocity 
exists  with  their  own  country.  (Insistence  on  reciprocity  is  the  new 
feature  of  this  provision.) 

Under  the  head  of  Constitutional  Guaranties,  the  Assembly  is 
requested  to  enact  a  law  for  the  better  organization  and  the  increased 
efficiency  of  labor,  taking  into  consideration  the  protection  needed 
by  the  laboring  classes.  The  respective  degree  is  required  for  the 
exercise  of  a  profession.  Monopolies  and  privileges  are  prohibited. 
Vagrancy  is  punishable.  The  property  rights  of  the  Nation  in 
deposits  of  hydrocarbons  in  general  are  inalienable  and  imprescrip¬ 
tible;  however,  concessions  running  not  more  than  50  years  may  be 
granted  for  their  exploitation  and,  similarly,  for  the  establishment 
of  public  services  of  great  utility  requiring  the  investment  of  con¬ 
siderable  capital. 

In  order  to  amend  the  Constitution  an  affirmative  vote  of  at  least 
two-thirds  of  the  total  membership  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  is 
necessary;  but  in  the  case  of  the  amendment  of  article  66  (which 
prohibits  reelection),  of  article  69  (which  treats  of  the  succession  to 
the  Presidency),  or  of  the  entire  Constitution,  a  two- thirds  vote 
cast  by  two  distinct  and  consecutive  Assemblies  is  necessary;  and 
such  amendments  can  not  be  submitted  to  a  constitutional  assembly 
until  after  the  expiration  of  six  years. 


These  are  the  fundamental  reforms  made  in  the  Magna  Charta 
of  Guatemala,  reforms  which  both  the  people  and  Government  are 
confident  will  greatly  accelerate  the  peaceful  progress  of  the  Republic. 


By  James  Brown  Scott 

Director  of  Division  of  International  Law,  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 

Peace 

A  GLIMPSE  OF  LATIN  AMERICA 

A  NORTH  AMERICAN  going  for  the  first  time  to  South 
America,  especially  if  he  continue  his  journey  to  the  Repub- 
^  lies  of  the  extreme  south,  must  have  the  impression,  even 
though  he  be  an  unimaginative  person,  of  entering  a  new 
and  for  him  hitherto  undiscovered  world.  When  he  leaves  the  United 
States  he  has  the  idea  that  there  are  some  20  Republics  grouped 
together,  of  Latin,  or  more  or  less  of  Latin  origin,  and  he  speaks  of 
them  as  if  they  were  much  alike.  The  first  thing  he  learns  is  that 
every  Latin  American  Republic  differs  from  the  others,  and  that 
nothing  is  more  disagreeable  to  them  than  to  be  considered  as  if  they 
all  resembled  one  another.  If  he  stays  long  enough  and  comes  in 
contact  with  the  leaders  of  thought  he  sees  why  this  must  be  so. 
For,  although  they  have  started  out  with  a  common  background, 
the  geographic  conditions  and  the  local  conditions  have  had  very  much 
to  do  with  the  development  of  each  country.  In  some  there  have 
been  many  Indians  and  the  Indian  population  has  become  amalga¬ 
mated  with  the  Spanish  settlers.  In  others  negro  slavery  was  intro¬ 
duced  and  long  remained,  with  the  result  of  further  intermixture  of 
races.  Countries  which  have  not  had  the  negroes  or  in  which  the 
negroes  form  but  a  small  part  of  the  population,  consider  themselves 
as  fortunate  in  not  having  problems  which  other  countries  have 
where  slavery  existed.  Countries,  in  which  Europeans  have  always 
outnumbered  the  Indians,  look  upon  themselves  as  strictly  of  Euro¬ 
pean  origin.  These  differences  could  be  much  developed  with  the 
result  that  each  of  the  American  Republics  would  seem  to  have  a 
history  of  its  own,  traditions  of  its  own,  and  its  own  problems  which, 
if  the  observer  be  fair-minded  and  take  account  of  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  amalgamation  and  in  the  way  of  national  development, 

>  From  Annual  Report  of  the  Director,  Division  of  International  Law  of  the  Carne/U  Endoumtnt  for 
International  Peace,  for  the  year  1927. 
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will  he  seen  to  have  been  solved  with  astounding;  siieeess  in  most 
instances. 

The  American  traveler  will  he  struck  hy  the  fact  that  some  coun¬ 
tries  have  heen  open  to  immif;ration  and  others  not,  and  if  he  stops 
to  consider  the  reason,  he  will  find  that  in  the  early  days  all  lanes  of 
travel  lay  to  the  east  and  Europeans  landing;  in  America  settled  the 
eastern  portions  of  the  continent,  with  a  resulting  fringe  of  settlements 
in  the  east  with  the  native  element  in  the  interior.  The  difficulty  has 
heen  to  bring  the  two  together.  He  will  find  in  Argentina,  in  Uruguay, 
and  in  the  southern  part  of  Brazil,  countries  of  immigration,  great  and 
powerful  communities,  American  hy  environment  and  ideals  hut  with 
European  capacity,  with  European  energy  and  with  European  ex¬ 
perience.  Immigration  has  not  only  helped  to  build  up  the  countries 
hut  immigration  has  tended  toward  a  general  type,  not  universal 
owing  to  local  conditions,  hut  nevertheless  with  a  marked  resem¬ 
blance.  If  the  American  observer  goes  down  the  western  coast  he 
will  find  each  of  the  countries  very  different  from  each  of  the  others. 
There  has  been  practically  no  immigration  in  the  north;  there  has 
heen  little  in  the  central  portions,  and  even  Chile  gives  the  impression 
of  being  a  compact  country  of  European  origin.  The  reason  why 
Chile  was  more  open  to  European  influence  was  due  to  its  southern¬ 
most  position.  Diflicult  to  reach  from  the  east  across  the  Andes,  it 
was  reached  hy  sailing  vessels  around  the  Horn,  and  nothing  is  more 
astonishing  to  the  casual  visitor  in  (diile  than  the  foreign  names 
which  he  meets,  Irish  names,  English  names,  Clerman  names,  and 
French  names;  but  absence  from  the  highway  of  immigration  has 
allowed  these  different  elements  to  coalesce  into  a  nation.  The 
Republic  of  Peru  is  between  the  two  groups:  a  small  Spanish  element 
which  has  preserved  itself  and  still  occupies  a  prominent  position  is 
noticeable;  then  larger  elements  of  those  who  have  intenningled 
from  the  coast,  and  in  the  interior  large  numbers  of  Indians,  un¬ 
affected  by  immigration.  The  problem  which  Peru  considers  to  be 
one  of  the  most  important  before  it  to-day  is  to  weld  these  different 
elements  into  a  people,  and  to  create  what  may  be  called  a  middle 
class,  not  by  lowering  the  so-called  upper  class,  but  by  enabling  the 
indigenous  element  to  become  land  owners,  so  that  its  members  shall 
have  an  interest  in  the  country.  The  (lovernment  lamls  are  being 
sold  off  to  the  natives  at  very  reasonable  rents,  the  title  passing  to 
them  immediately,  the  rents  being  so  adjusted  as  to  pay  off  in  a  short 
p<‘riod  the  purchase  price  agreed  upon  at  the  moment  of  transfer; 
but  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  the  settlers  of  Europe  will  be  finding 
their  way  to  Peru,  and  development  will  therefore  be  in  a  largi* 
measure  similar  to  that  experienced  by  all  the  other  Republics  of 
South  America.  It  is  not  a  prophecy  but  a  certainty. 
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There  are  two  great  factors  in  this  development.  The  people  of 
the  United  States  seem  apparently  to  have  made  up  their  minds  that 
they  do  not,  at  least  at  this  time,  want  further  settlers  from  the  Old 
World,  or  that  the  few  settleis  admitted  shall  he  such  as,  in  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  proper  authorities,  fit  into  the  North  American  environ¬ 
ment  as  it  is  to-day.  The  result  is  that  Europe  is  looking  southward. 
The  Europeans  want  to  come  to  America  to  better  their  condition, 
and  not  being  able  to  come  to  North  America,  they  are  not  only 
looking  southward,  hut  they  are  going  southward,  with  the  inevitable 
result  that  those  Republics  of  Latin  America  which  can  make  the 
strongest  appeal  are  going  to  have  the  best  minds  and  the  best  hands 
of  Europe  at  their  disposal  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  years.  The 
second  factor  is  the  Panama  Canal.  This  “ditch,”  as  President 
Roosevelt  often  called  it,  in  disuniting  North  and  South  America 
has  united  North  and  South  America.  Heretofore  commerce  went 
to  the  east  around  the  Horn  northward,  or  it  went  from  the  western 
coast  in  the  north  to  the  western  coast  in  the  south.  It  reached  only 
one  side  of  the  Latin  world.  Now  all  commerce  goes  directly  south. 
.\I1  commerce  meant  for  the  western  shores  of  America  passes  through 
the  canal,  and  in  the  same  way  the  commerce  of  the  west,  which 
used  to  round  slowly  the  southernmost  extremity  of  the  continent, 
now  passes  eastward  through  the  canal  for  distribution  in  Europe 
if  intended  for  that  destination.  The  result  is  that  the  Panama 
Canal  has  become  the  distributing  center  of  the  American  Continent 
and  inevitably,  without  treaties,  without  conferences,  the  South 
.Vmerican  Republics  are  brought  into  close  and  intimate  relations 
because  of  the  improved  means  of  communication.  They  can  no 
longer  live  in  isolation  as  a  whole  and  they  can  no  longer  live  in 
isolation  from  one  another. 

These  statements  are  meant  to  apjily  especially  to  South  America. 
There  is,  of  course,  a  large  and  important  group  of  countries  to  the 
north  of  the  canal  and  to  the  south  of  the  United  States,  composed 
of  the  great  Republic  of  Mexico,  of  Cniatemala,  Honduras,  San  Sal¬ 
vador,  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  and  Panama  (to  arrange  them  in 
geographical  order  beginning  with  the  north  and  ending  with  the 
south).  These  countries  must  of  necessity  feel  the  change,  but  they 
have  long  been  open  to  industrv'  and  commerce  and  to  what  may  be 
called  “peaceful  penetration,”  following  in  the  wake  of  business  for 
years  both  on  the  west  and  on  the  east.  The  canal  only  enables 
them  to  communicate  more  easily  with  one  another  and  with  different 
parts  of  their  countries,  but  the  benefits  of  the  canal  in  a  less  degree 
are  bound  to  affect  them,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Caribbean 
which  is  open  to  all  the  influences  of  commerce  going  to  and  from  all 
of  America  to  the  south  of  the  United  States.  The  problem  for  them 
as  well  as  for  the  other  Stat^js,  is  just  what  it  was  for  the  United  States: 
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How  to  utilize  the  immense  territory  of  which  they  are  possessed; 
how  to  bring  to  these  different  countries  the  elements  from  foreign 
lands  which  they  can  assimilate  and  which,  assimilated,  will  be  helpful 
in  developing  their  fundamental  institutions  without  seeking  to 
establish  institutions  or  ideals  inconsistent  with  them.  America 
as  a  whole  is  a  political  laboratory  and  individually  21  political 
laboratories. 

The  North  American  who  sees  South  America  for  the  first  time, 
that  is  to  say,  who  takes  a  steamer,  passes  through  the  canal  to  the 
west  and  lands  at  Valparaiso,  stopping  on  the  way  at  Habana, 
spending  a  short  time  in  Lima,  the  capital  of  Peru,  passing  from 
Valparaiso  to  Santiago,  and  after  some  days  in  that  original  capital 
crosses  the  Andes,  will  find  himself  rubbing  his  eyes  on  the  way 
from  Mendoza  in  Argentina  to  Buenos  Aires.  He  sees  vast  stretches 
of  prairie  which  looks  familiar  if  he  has  at  all  visited  his  own  West, 
and  when  he  arrives  at  Buenos  Aires  all  his  ideas  of  South  America 
have  undergone  a  sudden  change.  He  is  in  a  city  more  or  less 
European  in  its  exterior,  but  American  in  its  ways  and  in  its  popula¬ 
tion,  and  composed  of  no  less,  even  at  the  smallest  estimate,  than 
2,400,000  people.  If  he  crosses  the  Rio  de  la  Plata — he  knows,  if 
ho  remembers  his  geography,  that  this  river  separates  Argentina 
from  Uruguay — he  finds  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  bay,  indeed  a  sea 
of  waters  some  hundred  miles  wide,  in  order  to  reach  Montevideo, 
the  capital  of  Uruguay.  This  is  one  of  the  most  attractive,  substan¬ 
tial  cities  of  the  western  world,  with  some  500,000  inhabitants. 
These  countries — Chile,  Argentina,  and  Uruguay — would  form  a 
vast  empire  of  Spanish-speaking  peoples,  Argentina  alone  being  one- 
third  the  size  of  the  United  States.  If  the  traveler  returns  by  the 
eastern  route  he  will  take  a  steamer  at  Montevideo  for  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  touching  at  Santos.  These  steamers  are  very  frequent. 
Buenos  Aires  is  the  South  American  terminus,  much  more  than  New 
York  is  the  North  American  terminus,  steamers  going  from  Buenos 
Aires  every  day  in  the  week  and  often  many  a  day,  steamers  as 
luxurious  as  and  even  more  luxurious  than  the  trans-Atlantic  liners 
between  New  York  and  European  ports.  North  America  seems  to 
have  forgotten  this  development  because  steamers  between  New 
York  and  Buenos  Aires  have  until  recently  plied  only  every  fort¬ 
night.  Santos  is  itself  a  large  and  prosperous  city  and  it  is  only 
a  port  as  it  were  to  Sao  Paulo.  This  city,  at  last  returns,  numbered 
800,000,  but  it  is  growing  so  rapidly  that  the  census  has  a  hard  time 
to  keep  up  with  the  facts.  It  is  a  great  commercial  and  a  great 
intellectual  and  a  great  cultural  center.  It  unites  in  its  composi¬ 
tion  the  intelligence  of  Europe  and  the  sturdiness  of  the  early  Portu¬ 
guese,  who  have  managed  to  preserve  the  Portuguese  language 
untouched  by  what  may  be  called  foreign  infusion  or  at  least  “  peace- 
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ful  penetration,”  to  use  the  phrase  which  has  become  only  too 
familiar  in  the  last  few  years.  Then  Rio  de  Janeiro!  We  have 
beautiful  harbors  in  the  United  States  and  there  is  a  beautiful  harbor 
at  Sydney,  in  far-off  Australia,  if  the  tales  are  to  be  believed  of  those 
who  have  traveled  in  that  part  of  the  world.  There  are  some  Amer¬ 
icans  who  are  in  a  position  to  make  a  comparison  between  Rio  de 
Janeiro  and  Constantinople,  and  Americans  are  inclined  to  include 
the  Golden  Gate  of  San  Francisco  as  one  of  the  four  or  five  impressive 
harbors  of  the  world;  but  all  travelers  agree,  whether  they  have 
visited  North  American  harbors  or  ports,  the  marvel  which  is  Sydney 
or  the  Golden  Horn  of  Europe,  that  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  a  harbor  and 
a  center  by  itself  which  must  be  seen  by  the  eyes  to  be  appreciated, 
an  impression  of  which  can  not  be  adequately  conveyed  by  the 
spoken  or  written  word,  a  river  with  the  proportions  of  a  bay,  in 
which  are  centered  a  hundred  islands  surrounded  by  mountains  on 
all  sides  with  no  less  than  365  peaks,  one  for  each  day  in  the  year. 

The  American  tourist  would  be  apt  to  think  that  Brazil  was  a  coun¬ 
try  of  one  city  if  he  had  only  visited  Rio  de  Janeiro.  If  he  has  touched 
at  Sao  Paulo  he  sees  that  there  are  at  least  two,  and  if  he  avails  him¬ 
self  of  the  opportunity  of  following  the  coast  from  south  to  north  ho 
will  learn  that  there  are  at  least  some  six  great  centers  with  their 
individual  institutions  and  with  a  common  culture.  The  Portuguese 
settlers  penetrated  to  the  interior  and  have  made  of  the  undefined 
territory  of  Brazil  a  Portuguese  colony.  They  have  had  the  strength 
to  preserve  Portuguese  culture  to  the  extent  that  Portugal  now  lives 
in  Brazil,  just  as  Madro  Espaila  would  be  immortalized  in  the  South 
American  Republics  even  if  the  mother  country  should  cease  to  exist. 
No  traveler,  unless  he  should  be  a  combination  of  all  of  the  travelers 
of  the  western  world,  can  hope  to  “see”  Brazil,  and  it  is  somewhat 
humiliating  to  the  pride  of  a  North  American  who  feels  that  the 
United  States  are  the  largest  aggregation  of  States  on  this  continent, 
to  learn  that  the  territory  of  Brazil  exceeds  that  of  the  whole  con¬ 
tinental  United  States  if  Alaska  be  excluded.  And  a  word  of  Habana. 
Wo  look  upon  Cuba  as  a  small  country,  speaking  of  it  affectionately 
as  “little  Cuba.”  It  is  larger  than  Ohio,  the  State  of  Presidents. 
And  the  city  of  Habana  of  some  500,000  or  600,000  is  the  second  of 
South  American  ports  after  only  some  25  years  of  independence. 

What  is  to  be  the  outcome  of  it  all,  who  may  say?  Mr.  Robert 
Bacon,  returning  from  an  extended  tour  of  Latin  America  on  the 
eve  of  the  World  War,  stated  that  no  one  could  visit  South  America 
without  feeling  that  it  was  to  bo  the  country  of  the  future.  That  is 
a  statement  which  implies  prophecy.  It  is  safe  to  say,  however, 
that  just  as  New  York  is  becoming  the  center  of  the  English-speaking 
world,  so  Buenos  Aires  has  become  the  great  center  of  the  Spanish- 
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speaking:  world,  and  that  unless  present  appearances  are  deceptive, 
it  will  be,  in  no  distant  future,  the  center  of  the  Latin  world.  Some 
there  are  who  think  that  the  scepter  from  Europe  which  has  already 
passed  to  the  West  may  take  a  southward  trend.  The  United  States 
have  had  vast  resources  which  are  being:  exhausted  with  hardly  a 
thoujrht  of  conservation,  hut  the  resources  of  Latin  America  are  well- 
nifrh  untouched.  If  they  are  opened  to  the  wise  ingcenuity  of  Europe, 
it  is  a  fair  progcnostication  that  there  will  he  two  new  worlds  in  the 
western  continent  instead  of  one,  and  the  southern  world  may  not  he 
the  lesser. 

The  late  Mr.  Uhoate  made  a  humorous  summing:  up  in  a  sing:le 
phrase  of  the  course  of  development  in  the  I’nited  States.  He  said 
that  “the  Pilg:i'ims  first  fell  on  their  knees  and  then  on  the  ahorigcines.” 
The  result  is  that  the  Indian  has  been  a  vanishing:  race  and  has  played 
no  part  in  the  material  or  intellectual  development  of  North  America. 
Therefore  we  only  have  the  problems  which  we  have  brought  with  us 
from  Europe,  and  with  a  free  hand  and  a  clear  vision  we  have  been 
able  to  make  our  own  traditions.  All  this  is  different  in  the  vast 
stretches  of  territory  to  the  south  of  the  Rio  (Irande.  To  its  eternal 
credit  the  Roman  Uatholic  Uhiirch  felt  that  it  held  the  soul  of  even 
the  humblest  of  Americans  in  trust.  Its  missionaries  entered  into 
every  Latin  American  country,  and  in  years  of  exile  and  often  at 
the  cost  of  their  lives  endeavored  to  jireserve  the  native  population. 
In  this  they  were  largely  successful;  some  who  place  uniformity  above 
humanity  are  sometimes  heard  to  say — too  successful.  The  result 
is  that  the  native  element  exists  and  has  to  be  considered  in  many 
of  the  Latin  American  countries,  and  in  some  it  is  the  dominating 
element. 

If  we  would  take  note  of  these  conditions,  open  to  the  eye  of  any 
observer  and  indeed  familiar  to  those  who  have  but  an  elementary 
knowledge  of  South  American  history,  we  would  have  sympathy 
with  the  Latin  Americans  in  their  effort  to  create  a  nation  out  of 
<liverse  and  seemingly  inassimilable  elements,  and,  instead  of  criticiz¬ 
ing  them  for  not  having  fully  realized  their  ambitions  in  this  respect, 
we  would  be  full  of  encouragement  and  of  admiration  for  what  they 
have  done.  To  undei’stand  Latin  America  is  to  have  the  scales  fall 
from  one’s  eyes.  To  spend  some  time  in  Latin  America  is  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  vast  progress  which  has  been  made  and  to  give  way  to 
admiration. 

* 

*  * 

THE  LATIN  AMERICAN 

We  of  North  America  have  been  inclined  to  think  that  the  American 
Republics  are  destined  to  pursue  a  common  highway  to  a  common 
goal,  the  highway  being  English  and  the  destination  North  American; 
that  the  English  language  is  to  be  the  language  of  the  continent; 
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that  the  American  ideals  in  so  far  as  they  differ  from  those  in  England 
are  to  prevail  throughout  the  continent,  and  that  in  the  course  of 
time  there  are  to  be  21,  if  not  more  American  Republics,  each  approx¬ 
imating,  as  closely  as  circumstances  will  permit,  to  the  North  Amer¬ 
ican  model.  Anyone  in  touch  even  with  a  few  Latin  American 
Republics  soon  begins  to  “sense”  the  signs  of  the  times.  The  people 
of  Latin  America  have  a  great  admiration  for  the  development  of 
the  United  States,  but  they  look  upon  it  largely  as  a  material  develop¬ 
ment,  as  the  utilization  of  natural  resources  in  the  interest  of  money 
making.  If  you  talk  with  them  you  will  often  find  that  they  also 
speak  of  their  material  problems,  that  they  too  have  ambitions  to 
amass  wealth,  but  there  seems  to  be  a  feeling  on  their  part  that 
culture,  education,  and  spiritual  ideals  should  be  the  goals  toward 
which  they  should  tend  rather  than  the  mere  mechanical  development 
of  financial  power.  They  are  as  eager  for  the  “peso”  as  we  of  the 
North  are  for  the  “dollar,”  but  they  feel  that  the  North  American 
is  immersed  in  business  to  such  an  extent  that  art,  literature,  and 
philosophy  are  overlooked,  while  on  the  other  hand  these  are  with 
them,  after  all,  the  principal  and  the  permanent  things.  They 
roughly  divide  American  civilization  into  two  classes — the  North 
.Vmerican  or  the  material  civilization  and  the  South  American  or  the 
spiritual  civilization.  We  North  Americans  seem  to  cherish  the  idea  ’ 
that  Latin  America  is  influenced  by  the  ideals  of  the  north  more  than 
is  really  the  case.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  Latin  Americans  believe 
or  fear  that  the  giant  of  the  north  will  pursue  the  way  of  the  world 
conqueror.  Until  the  Mexican  War,  Mr.  Bryce  tells  us  in  his  notes 
on  South  America  that  the  Latin  Americans  were  great  admirers  of 
the  United  States,  but  that  the  partition  of  Mexico,  as  a  consequence 
of  that  war,  caused  them  to  look  forward  to  the  repetition  of  that 
kind  of  action  in  territories  farther  to  the  south,  and  that  from 
admiring  the  progress  of  the  United  States  they  have  come  to  fear  it. 
.Vnd  fearing  it,  they  are  not  so  «)pen  to  the  penetration  of  North  Amer¬ 
ican  ideals  as  they  were  before  fear  took  possession  of  their  souls. 

If  the  North  American  woidd  look  at  the  map  of  the  entire  continent 
i>r  merely  at  the  large  part  of  it  beyond  the  United  States,  he  would 
wonder  if,  after  all,  the  influence  of  Europe  is  not  destined  to  play 
a  great  part  in  the  development  of  Latin  America.  As  long  as  Europe 
was  governed  autocratically  and  was  antidemocratic  with  a  land 
hunger  for  America,  the  influence  of  the  United  States  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  was  all-prevailing;  but  just  as  so(»n  as  the  Monroe  doctrine,  of 
which  the  Latin  Americans  were  the  great  beneficiaries,  became  so 
effective  as  to  e.xclude  the  possibility  of  political  intervention  from 
Europe,  the  ties  of  race,  the  ties  of  blood,  the  ties  of  language  began 
anew  to  make  themselves  felt.  Latin  America  is  nearer  Europe  than 
1(M5217— 2S-  Hull.  7 - 2 
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is  the  southern  part  of  South  America  to  the  United  States.  The 
shortest  line  is  between  the  western  parts  of  Europe,  including 
Spain,  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Great  Britain,  and  the  northern 
parts  of  South  America.  The  situation  is  simple  if  we  discard  prej¬ 
udices.  The  Latin  American  interests  and  the  North  American 
interests  are  the  same.  .  .  .  Europe,  having  learned  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States  is  strong  enough  to  enforce  the  Monroe 
doctrine,  has  accepted  its  implications  that  America  is  no  longer  open 
to  territorial  colonization  and  that  Europe  dare  not  introduce  its 
political  institutions.  Europe,  undoubtedly,  has  thought  the  matter 
over  and  it  finds  that  the  Latin  America  peoples  are  still  European 
in  their  culture  and  what  may  be  called  their  civilization. 

Because  of  the  European  background,  the  intellectual  ways  of 
Europe  have  influence,  and  with  them  the  industrial,  commercial, 
and  material  methods  of  Europe  are  making  their  way  or  rather 
have  made  their  way.  A  great  many  Latin  Americans  visit  North 
America;  but  every  Latin  American  dreams  of  a  fortnight  in  Paris. 
Their  languages  are  of  Latin  origin;  Spanish  is  spoken  in  18  of  the 
American  Republics;  Portuguese  is  the  official  language  in  Brazil, 
and  French  is  spoken  in  Haiti.  Although  French  is  the  official 
language  in  only  one,  and  that  the  smallest,  American  Republic,  the 
language  of  France  still  preserves  its  influence  as  a  second  language 
in  the  rest  of  Latin  America.  Many  there  are  who  speak  English, 
especially  those  who  engage  in  business;  but  anyone  making  a  pre¬ 
tense  to  culture  speaks  French  and  if  he  does  not  speak  it  fluently 
at  least  he  reads  it  with  ease  and  pleasure.  The  intellectual  develop¬ 
ment  of  Latin  America  is  influenced  by  Latin  Europe.  The  material 
development  is  largely  influenced  by  North  America;  but  in  the  last 
few  years  Europe,  with  a  need  of  foreign  markets,  has  been  making 
valiant  and  successful  inroads.  At  present  continental  America  is 
composed  of  two  great  groups,  that  of  the  English-speaking  peoples 
and  that  of  the  Latin  races,  that  is,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  French, 
and  Italian,  for  there  are  large  colonies  of  Italians  in  Buenos  Aires, 
in  Montevideo,  and  in  the  southern  parts  of  Brazil.  It  is  impossible 
for  the  children  in  the  schools  to  imbibe  their  earliest  notions  of  the 
world  through  Latin  sources,  to  make  a  specialty  of  Latin  culture 
and  Latin  literature,  without  having  their  later  lives  influenced;  and 
unless  attempts  are  made  to  lay  before  the  Latin  American  peoples  the 
best  culture  and  the  intellectual  contributions  of  the  English-speaking 
world,  the  rift  between  the  two  is  likely  to  grow  greater.  It  should 
not  be  overlooked  in  this  connection  that  language  is  producing  a 
more  or  less  uniform  type.  Books  published  in  Spain  circulate 
freely  in  the  18  Spanish-speaking  republics,  and  the  thought  of 
Spain,  now  without  political  ambition  as  regards  America,  is  familiar 
to  every  school  boy.  The  newspapers,  the  periodicals,  the  books, 
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and  pamphlets  published  in  one  Spanish  American  country  pass  to 
the  others  and,  without  going  so  far  as  to  say  that  there  is  a  Spanish 
solidarity  among  them,  there  is  at  least  a  Spanish  understanding. 
This  does  not  mean  that  they  are  alike  or  that  they  are  destined  to 
become  so  similar  as  to  be  unmistakable;  for  a  Colombian  will  remain 
Colombian;  an  Ecuadorian  will  remain  Ecuadorian;  a  Venezuelan 
will  remain  Venezuelan,  although  they  are  neighboring  countries, 
educated  in  the  same  way,  reading  and  admiring  the  same  things, 
and  visiting  the  same  countries.  If  they  travel  there  is  an  intellectual 
likeness  w'hich  is  making  for  an  intellectual  solidarity. 

Had  it  not  been  for  Brazil,  the  Pan  American  Union  might  have 
become  a  Spanish  American  Union,  and  there  are  still  attempts  being 
made  to  divide  the  Spanish  American  Republics  from  Brazil,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  United  States,  on  the  other.  Brazil  is  certainly 
destined  to  be  one  of  the  very  great  countries  of  the  world.  It  is 
one  of  the  very  great  countries  of  America,  and  it  is  Portuguese  to 
the  core.  That  means  an  unwillingness  to  join  in  any  movement 
of  a  separatist  nature  which  aims  to  exclude  the  United  States. 
The  attempts  made  to  form  an  Iberian  movement  which  would 
include  Brazil  have  failed  because  of  this  unwillingness  on  the  part 
of  Brazil  to  act  independently  of  the  United  States.  Nations  have 
long  memories,  especially  of  the  kindnesses  done  to  them  in  their 
earliest  struggling  days.  We  of  North  America  can  not  forget  the 
aid  of  France  which  made  possible  the  independence  of  the  thirteen 
(Colonies.  The  Latin  American  States  likewise  have  memories,  and 
they  look  upon  those  who  helped  them  in  their  early  days  as  having 
special  claim.  Brazil  has  not  yet  forgotten  that  the  United  States 
was  the  first  Government  to  recognize  its  independence.  Brazil  w'as 
the  first  country  to  recognize  the  Monroe  doctrine,  and  the  beautiful 
building  which  Brazil  constructed  for  the  meeting  of  the  Third  Pan 
American  Conference  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1906,  in  which  the  Senate 
is  housed,  and  in  which  very  recently  the  International  Commission 
of  Jurists  for  the  Codification  of  International  Law  sat  and  success¬ 
fully  completed  its  labors,  bears  the  name  of  a  distinguished  Ameri¬ 
can  President.  It  is  officially  known  as  the  Monroe  Palace.  .  .  . 

The  Latin  American  countries  w'ant  friendly  relations  with  the 
United  States.  They  want  the  appreciation  of  the  United  States 
because  they  have  a  deep-seated  admiration  for  them,  and  their 
affection  would  bo  assured  if  they  could  feel,  on  the  part  of  North 
America,  an  appreciation  of  their  difficulties,  an  appreciation  of  their 
progress,  and  a  belief  in  the  destinies  which  they  themselves  believe 
are  inevitable  for  their  countries.  They  would  rather  associate 
with  the  United  States  than  with  any  other  country.  It  is  perhaps 
not  too  much  to  say  that  each  of  the  Latin  American  countries 
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would  prefer  to  associate  with  the  United  States  than  with  its  im¬ 
mediate  neifrhhors,  on  condition,  however,  of  the  recofjnition  of 
intellectual  e(iuality,  of  social  equality,  and  political  equality,  not 
merely  on  paper  hut  in  every  international  act  and  in  every  casual 
encounter.  With  the  recognition  of  these  things  almost  anything  is 
possible — without  it  nothing. 

* 

*  * 

IXTERAMERIC.VX  INTELLECTUAL  RELATION'S 

The  Latin  .Vmerican  countries  would  be  pleased  to  cooperate  with 
the  jieoples  of  the  north  in  what  they  consider  an  intellectual  field  of 
activity,  and  especially  to  have  an  e.xchange  of  professors  and  an 
exchange  of  students;  however,  their  idea  is  not  merely  that  North 
American  professors  should  visit  Latin  America  but  that  Latin 
Americans  should  also  visit  North  America.  Years  ago  a  Chilean 
ambassador  to  the  United  States  was  invited  to  organize  an  e.x¬ 
change  of  university  professors  and  students,  and,  after  listening  to 
the  advantages  of  such  a  system,  he  said  he  was  sure  that,  while  it 
would  be  in  the  interest  of  Latin  American  professors  and  students 
to  visit  the  Ignited  States,  he  observed  that,  whenever  the  matter 
was  discussed,  it  dealt  primarily  with  the  visit  of  Latin  Americans 
to  the  United  States  and  not  with  the  visit  of  North  American  pro¬ 
fessors  and  North  American  students  to  Latin  America.  He  recog¬ 
nized,  perhaps  in  a  spirit  of  courtesy,  the  benefits  which  Latin 
American  jirofessors  and  students  might  derive  from  a  sojourn  in 
the  United  States;  but  he  had  a  feeling  which  he.  did  not  attempt 
to  disguise  that  the  reverse  was  just  as  much  in  the  interest  of  the 
good  understanding  and  of  the  intellectual  dev'clopment  of  the  con¬ 
tinent.  Latin  Americans  are  willing  and  desirous  to  receive  pro¬ 
fessors  from  North  America,  and  to  send  chosen  professors  of  their 
own  universities  to  the  north;  but  they  do  not  want  any  northerner 
to  visit  them  with  a  feeling  that  he  is  a  missionary  of  North  America 
and  of  its  culture.  The  North  American  they  want  is  a  person  who 
knows  Latin  America  and  has  an  appreciation  of  Latin  America; 
who  visits  their  peoples  to  lay  before  them  certain  expositions,  it 
may  be,  of  his  own  country,  if  his  lectures  are  to  be  on  political  and 
sociological  subjects,  but  who  does  not,  in  the  presentation  of  his  lec¬ 
tures,  suggest  that  North  American  experience  should  be  adopted  to 
the  displacement  of  their  own.  If  he  speaks  their  language  he  will 
be  welcomed  and  treated  royally.  He  will  be  given  in  effect  the 
freedom  of  the  university,  the  freedom  of  the  city,  the  freedom  of 
the  country.  Sympathy  for  their  problems,  appreciation  of  their 
progress,  especially  their  intellectual  progress,  and  the  knowledge  of 
the  language  are  the  three  essentials.  If  he  does  not  speak  Spanish 
and  prefers  to  speak  French,  he  will  be  well  received,  because  French 
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will  reach  the  intellectual  classes,  to  which  he  naturally  must  make 
his  first  appeal.  With  French  he  will  have  the  disadvanta^je  that 
his  audience  will  he  restricted  to  the  tMite,  to  those  students  who  are 
well  advanced,  for  lie  will  through  French  speak  to  his  auditors  in  a 
foreijin  lanjjuafie. 

These  recjuirements  would  seem  to  he  diflicult  to  meet.  This  is, 
however,  far  from  the  truth.  The  first  two  are  matters  of  tempera¬ 
ment;  the  last  one,  that  of  language,  is  not  so  much  of  a  hughear  as  it 
might  appear.  Our  Latin  American  friends  do  not  ask  of  the  for¬ 
eigners  the  perfection  which  they  would  require  of  their  own  pro¬ 
fessors.  The  time  and  trouble  which  the  visitor  has  taken  to  learn 
their  language  counts  for  much,  and  if  he  is  able  to  make  himself 
understood — and  he  can  easily  do  so  if  his  lecture  is  prepared  in 
advance  and  he  reads  it — they  will  welcome  him  as  an  intellectual 
ambassador  from  the  Northern  Kepuhlic.  They  regard  the  presence 
of  an  exchange  professor  as  a  mark  of  honor.  They  are  glad  to  wel¬ 
come  him  and  glad  to  have  him  associate  with  them  upon  terms  of 
equality,  which,  in  their  courteous  way,  means  really  a  sort  of 
superiority;  because  they  put  themselves  out  to  anticipate  his  needs, 
oven  those  of  which  he  would  perhaps  not  think  himself.  There  is 
no  need  to  dwell  upon  these  aspects  of  the  matter.  We  in  the  United 
States  prefer  a  foreigner  to  speak  our  language;  we  are  willing  to 
overlook  mistakes  or  slips.  We  regard  it  as  an  honor  for  him  to 
address  us  in  our  language.  We  insist  that  he  shall  not  hear  himself 
as  if  he  were  a  superior  person,  even  though  he  may  be,  and  that 
he  shall  show  an  interest  in  our  problems  and  an  interest  in  the 
progress  we  have  made.  This  is  human  nature  with  us;  it  is  human 
nature  with  our  friends  of  Latin  America.  In  the  choice  of  profes¬ 
sors,  the  North  Americans  and  the  Latin  Americans  need  only  t(* 
appoint  the  kind  of  person  whom  they  themselves  would  like  t(* 
receive. 
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Coart«ay  of  the  Americfto  llich  CommiMtoaer,  Port-on>PriDoo 

PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  IN  PORT-AU-PRINCE 

The  Public  Buildings  Service  worked  on  a  total  of  146  new  construction  projects  throughout  the 
Republic  during  the  past  year,  lor  which  $722,874  was  expended.  Upper:  Ufflee  building  and 
warehouses  for  the  Customs  Service  in  Port-au-Prince,  completed  in  October,  1927.  Lower:  Tele¬ 
phone-Telegraph  Building  at  Port-au-Prince,  housing  the  general  offices  (or  the  telegraph  servii«  and 
the  automatic  telephone  exchange 
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Courtesy  of  the  American  Hisl*  CommiMu>Ber«  Port-oa-Prhiee. 

PUBLIC  WORKS  IN  HAITI 


The  Public  Works  profcram  during  1927  included  434  now  construction  projects.  In  addition  to  170  main¬ 
tenance  and  repair  projects.  Upi>cr:  The  Champ  de  Mars.  The  beautification  of  this  park  in  Port- 
au-Prince  is  proceeding  gradually  under  an  annual  appropriation.  Lower:  Qendarmerie  District 
Headquarters  at  Cayes,  one  of  the  18  buildings  completed  within  the  last  year  for  the  Gendarmerie 
whose  activities  are  constantly  being  extended 
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C'ourti^y  of  the  AmericMi  llich  f^mmiMtonor.  Port^au^Priiieo. 


INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  IN  HAITI 

KiKlit  schofiLs,  I'lvmentary  aii<l  SK-conrlary,  now  oiler  infliistrial  eilueation  in  Haiti,  whereas  there  were 
l>raetically  no  e<lueational  opimrtunities  of  this  tyjic  thre<-  years  aRo.  Tlie  siihjeets  eliosen  for  eaeli 
student,  altliouRh  wide  in  ranRe,  arc  so  Rroii|M'd  as  to  constitut4-  a  thoroiiRli  IraininR  in  one  line  of  in¬ 
dustry.  I'piier;  Industrial  School  for  Hoys  at  Jaeinel,  o|iened  NovemU-r  7,  l»7<i,  the  first  seluKil  of 
this  ty|M'  huilt  oiitshlc  of  I’lH-t-au-i’rims*.  l,ower;  Industrial  .ScIkkiI  for  tlirls  at  St.  Mare,  ois-ned  in 
<»ctolM-r,  1927 


Courtesy  of  the  Amoriesn  Ilieh  Commissioner,  I*ort>su-l*rinc« 


\UKlCi:i,TUUAL  EDUCATION 


I  pimt:  Hiirnl  fiirni-school  iifiir  Polite  l{iviert>.  The  niin  of  tlio  (arin-seh(M>l  is  to  oner  to  farm  boys  suoh 
oloiiionlary  iHiiicalion  as  will  l>est  lit  them  for  life  in  rural  llaili.  There  ant  .'•Usuch  schools  in  opera¬ 
tion,  witli  a  total  enrollment  of  alMiiit  4,4011  students.  In  addition,  valuable  service  was  n'nderi'ti  to 
.'i.lHMI  farmers  liy  simh'IiiI  aKcnts  of  the  AKricultunil  Service,  laiwer:  Damien  Agricultural  College 
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CourUay  of  tbo  AmoriooD  High  Comminiooer.  Port-ou>Prineo 

HAITIAN  HOSPITALS 

Thn  (last  year,  from  th«  stan<)poiut  of  results  obtained,  has  been  the  must  sueo^ssful  since  the  orKaniza- 
tion  of  the  Haitian  Pubiic  liealth  Service.  In  addition  to  the  construction  uf  new  wards  for  hospitais 
in  the  cities,  15  standard  rurai  dispensaries  were  completed.  During  the  year  2,75U  rural  clinics  were 
held  at  110  places  throughout  the  country.  Upper:  An  airplane  view  of  Justinian  Hospital  at  Cap 
llaitien.  Lower:  A  new  ward  building  of  the  Petit  Qoftve  Hospital.  Ketent  additions  to  this  liuspital 
and  those  uf  Port-au-Prince  and  St.  Marc  have  increased  their  capacity  by  200  beds 
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Courtesy  o(  the  Americuu  Uich  Coiamiesioncr.  Port-uu-Priaco. 


NKW  BRIDGES  IN  HAITI 

Of  the  total  expend  it  tin's  (or  roads,  traib,  and  bridges  in  Haiti  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  amounting  to 
about  $510,000,  :t7  per  cent  was  (or  new  construction.  The  road  system  ot  the  country,  050  miies  in 
length,  is  passable  (or  automobiles  all  the  year  or  at  least  during  the  dry  season.  Upper:  I’eligre  bridge 
on  the  Las  Cahobas-Belladcre  road.  This  has  a  »l-toot  steel  span.  iKiwer:  Qosseline  bridge  on  Trouin- 
Jacmel  road,  near  Jacmel 
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{PART  II) 

By  Moists  Poblete-Tiioxcoso  * 

Fortner  Vtnlerxerretonj  in  the  Chilian  MiniMrtj  of  Hygiene,  Social  Asuixtance  anti 
Labor;  Profeuxor  in  the  IJ niveraity  of  Santiago  de  Chile 

{Thix  article,  an  explained  in  the  editor’s  note  to  Part  I,  forms  the  introduction  to 
the  collection  of  labor  laws  of  the  Latin  American  countries  compiled  by  Mr.  Poblete- 
Troncoso  now  in  course  of  publication  by  the  International  Labor  Office.  Part  I 
consisted  of  a  short  historical  sketch,  followed  by  an  exposition  of  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  labor  legislation  of  Latin  America  and  of  the  various  influences 
reflected  in  it.  The  second  and  concluding  part,  given  below,  contains  a  brief  sum¬ 
mary  of  existing  legislation  classified  by  subjects. — Kfiitor’s  note.) 

SuMM.^uv  OF  F^xistixg  Labok  Legislatiox^ 

THE  L.ATIX-AMKUICAX  COXSTITl’TIOXS  AND  SOCIAL  POLICY 

A  phenoinonon  worthy  of  remark  in  the  development  of  Latin- 
American  social  legislation  is  the  fact  that  the  most  recent  consti¬ 
tutions  of  those  countries  contain  general  principles  of  social  policy 
in  the  form  of  concrete  declarations,  many  of  them  inspired  by  the 
id(*as  of  the  labor  charter  of  the  treaty  of  Versailles. 

In  this  connection  mention  may  be  made  of  the  constitution  of 
('Idle,  September  18,  1925;  Honduras,  September  10,  1924;  Mexico, 
September  5,  1917;  and  Peru,  December  27,  1919. 

Reference  should  also  be  made  to  the  political  constitution  of  the 
Republics  of  Central  America,  dated  Septendier  9,  1921,  which  sub- 
seipienfly  failed  to  take  effect  owdng  to  the  annulment  of  the  union 
of  these  Republics. 

The  political  constitutions  of  the  Latin-American  countries  have 
come  to  constitute  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  labor  law.  The 
economic  and  social  prohlem  has  thus  taken  its  due  place  in  Latin 
America.  The  various  States  regard  it  as  of  such  importance  that 

'  liilrrnaliiinal  hahonr  Hrrinr,  Vol.  XVII,  \o.  2,  Keliriiary,  lil2a. 

*  Fur  Part  set  lOiHrtin  of  the  I’on  .Imrriran  I'liion,  I'.rjH. 
fuS 
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they  place  it  side  by  side  with  fundamental  principles  recognized 
for  centuries,  such  as  that  ot  liberty.  This  constitutes  a  further 
manifestation  of  the  economic  and  social  attitude  of  the  Laiin- 
American  Republics. 

The  earliest  constitutions  of  the  Latin-American  countries  did  not 
as  a  rule  contain  anything  in  the  field  of  social  policy  hut  declara¬ 
tions  as  to  the  equality  in  the  eye  of  the  law  of  nationals  and  for¬ 
eigners  and  the  recognition  of  the  right  of  association.  To-day  these 
legal  principles  have  been  considerably  widened  in  order  to  deal  with 
more  important  questions  of  social  policy. 

Thus  the  political  constitution  of  Mexico  establishes  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  eight-hour  day  and  declares  “that  the  Congress  of  the 
Union  and  the  Legislatures  of  the  States  are  to  issue  labor  acts 
based  on  the  requirements  of  each  district,  without  contravening 
the  following  principles  ruling  the  work  of  workmen,  day  laborers, 
employees,  domestic  servants,  and  handicraftsmen,  and  in  a  general 
manner  every  contract  of  employment’’:  the  maximum  duration  of 
the  worl'ing  day  is  to  be  eight  hours;  the  maximum  duration  of  night 
work  is  to  be  seven  hours;  young  persons  over  12  and  under  16  years 
of  age  shall  not  be  employed  for  more  than  six  hours  a  day;  the 
employment  of  children  under  12  years  of  age  shall  not  be  permitted; 
every  worker  shall  have  at  least  one  day’s  rest  for  every  six  days 
of  work;  during  three  months  preceding  childbirth  women  shall  not 
engage  in  any  physical  work  requiring  considerable  exertion,  and 
during  the  month  following  childbirth  they  shall  be  entitled  to  a 
complete  compulsory  rest  with  payment  of  wages  and  the  keeping 
open  of  their  posts.  It  further  establishes  the  principle  of  the  mini¬ 
mum  wage  and  prescribes  equality  of  wages  for  men  and  women; 
the  fixing  of  minimum  wages  and  participation  in  profits  must  be 
carried  out  by  special  commissions,  and  wages  must  be  paid  in  money 
of  legal  currency.  It  prescribes  the  obligation  for  the  employer 
to  provide  convenient  and  healthy  dwellings  for  the  worker;  the 
responsibility  of  heads  of  undertakings  in  case  of  industrial  accidents 
and  occupational  diseases;  the  adoption  of  measures  of  hygiene  and 
saiety  in  industrial  establishments;  the  right  of  vocational  associa¬ 
tion  for  workers  and  employers.  It  recognizes  the  right  to  strike 
and  declare  lockouts  and  provides  for  the  constitution  of  conciliation 
and  arbitration  boards  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  between  capital 
and  labor;  it  orders  the  establishment  of  free  employment  exchanges 
forworkers;  it  regards  as  matters  of  sticial  utility  the  creation  of  popular 
relief  funds  for  persons  disabled  in  industry  and  for  unemployment 
or  accidents,  and  the  establishment  of  cooperative  societies  for  the 
acipiisition  of  cheap  and  healthy  dwellings. 

It  is  this  type  of  constitution  that  most  completely  embodies  the 
modern  principles  of  social  etxmomy  and  workers’  protection. 
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The  political  constitution  of  Peru  recognizes,  in  the  first  place, 
freedom  of  association,  and  the  obligation  for  the  State  to  legislate 
in  regard  to  general  industrial  organization  and  safety,  and  for  the 
safeguarding  of  life,  health,  and  hygiene.  It  provides  that  the  law 
shall  fix  maximum  conditions  of  labor  and  minimum  wages,  in 
relation  to  age,  sex,  the  nature  of  the  employment,  and  the  conditions 
and  requirements  of  the  various  regions  of  the  country.  It  imposes 
the  obligation  to  pay  compensation  for  industrial  accidents,  com¬ 
pulsory  arbitration  in  disputes  between  capital  and  labor,  and  the 
obligation  for  the  State  to  establish  provident  and  social  welfare 
institutions,  savings  banks,  insurance  institutions,  and  productive 
and  distributive  cooperative  societies. 

The  political  constitution  of  Chile  guarantees  the  right  of  asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  obligation  for  the  State  to  protect  labor,  industry, 
and  social  welfare  institutions. 

Finally,  the  political  constitution  of  Honduras  (Decree  No.  7  of 
September  10,  1924)  devotes  Title  XX  to  “social  cooperation  and 
labor.”  It  establishes  the  obligation  for  the  State  to  regulate  saving 
in  educational  establishments  and  in  public  workshops  and  factories. 
It  provides  for  the  creation  of  a  technical  center  known  as  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Social  Reform;  declares  that  the  eight-hour  day  is  compulsory, 
that  there  must  be  one  day’s  rest  for  every  six  days’  work,  and  that 
a  law  must  be  enacted  relating  to  industrial  accidents  and  the 
employment  of  women  and  children. 

INDIVIDUAL  CONTRACTS  OF  EMPLOYMENT;  COLLECTIVE  AGREEMENTS 

In  the  majority  of  the  Latin- American  countries  there  is  no  special 
legislation  relating  to  that  very  special  form  of  contract  which  in 
the  social  law  of  the  present  day  is  known  as  a  contract  of  employ¬ 
ment.  This  can  not  be  made  a  cause  of  reproach  to  the  legislator 
of  the  last  century.  How  could  he  have  foreseen  the  enormous  de¬ 
velopment  of  modern  industrialism  and  the  profound  transformation 
which  this  phenomenon  was  bound  to  produce  in  all  the  legal,  social, 
and  moral  conceptions  relating  to  employment? 

In  the  Latin-American  countries  this  transformation  began  later 
and  has  proceeded  less  rapidly  than  in  European  countries.  The 
underlying  cause  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  axiomatic  truth  that 
the  evolution  and  the  progress  of  ideas  follow  but  can  not  anticipate 
economic  and  social  facts. 

Chile  was  the  first  country  in  Latin  America  to  enact  special 
legislation  for  determining  and^defining  the  new  essentials  of  the 
contract  of  employment,  as  regards  both  the  formalities  necessary 
for  the  validity  of  the  contract  and  the  conditions  indispensable 
for  making  thisjnew  legal  form  a  special  institution  of  labor  law 
(Act  No.  4053_of  September  8,  1924). 
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The  draft  labor  codes  of  Argentina,  Uruguay,  and  other  countries 
contemplate  a  new  legal  form  for  the  contract  of  employment. 

Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  labor  act  of  Guatemala  of 
April  30,  1926,  which  regulates  more  or  less  completely  the  contract 
of  employment,  as  do  also  the  various  labor  codes  and  labor  acts 
of  the  United  States  of  Mexico. 

While  it  is  tnie  that  the  individual  contract  of  employment  is 
not  generally  regulated  in  Latin  America,  it  will  nevertheless  be 
found  that  one  special  form  of  collective  contract  has  been  the 
subject  of  particular  attention  on  the  part  of  the  Governments. 
The  contract  referred  to  is  the  so-called  “enrollment”  contract 
(enganche),  for  hiring  workers  in  groups  for  the  purpose  of  employ¬ 
ment  elsewhere  than  at  the  place  of  hiring,  generally  for  agricultural 
work. 

For  many  years  the  enrollment  of  workers  gave  rise  to  great 
abuses,  which  bore  hardly  on  the  workers — failure  on  the  part  of 
the  employers  to  pay  the  wages  offered  and  to  observe  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  work  agreed  upon,  delay  in  payment  of  wages,  excessive 
price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  and  the  sale  of  such  necessaries  by 
the  employers  to  the  workers,  etc.;  all  of  which  led  to  the  enact¬ 
ment  in  various  countries  of  special  legislation  for  the  protection 
of  the  workers  against  such  exploitation. 

Among  the  countries  which  have  adopted  legislation  on  the  enroll¬ 
ment  contract  may  be  mentioned  Chile,  which  in  section  8  of  the 
act  of  September  8,  1924,  relating  to  contracts  of  employment 
prohibits  every  contract  of  enrollment  or  recruiting  of  workers 
wliich  is  not  effected  under  an  individual  or  collective  contract 
of  employment;  Guatemala,  Labor  Act  No.  1434  of  April  30,  1926; 
Nicaragua,  Act  No.  12  of  January  31,  1923;  and  Santo  Domingo, 
decree  of  January  12,  1923. 

The  collective  contract  of  employment  has  been  the  subject 
of  special  legislation  in  Chile  and  in  the  State  of  Puebla,  Mexico. 

Tlie  Chilean  act  on  contracts  of  employment,  in  sections  24-26, 
lays  down  regulations  for  collective  agreements,  prescribes  tlie  for¬ 
malities  to  be  observed  in  concluding  them,  confers  legal  personality 
on  trade-unions  for  the  purpose  of  concluding  such  agreements  and 
makes  them  responsible  for  their  performance,  and,  finally,  defines 
the  obligations  of  employers  and  workers. 

Regulations  for  the  contract  of  apprenticeship  have  also  been 
made  in  some  of  the  Mexican  States. 

HOURS  OF  WORK 

The  demand  of  the  workers  for  tlie  establishment  of  the  eight- 
hour  day  w’as  conceded  in  Latin  America  much  earlier  than  in  most 
European  countries. 
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Uriig:uay  was  the  first  country  to  introduce,  by  the  act  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  13,  1915,  the  eight-hour  day  for  workers  in  factories,  work- 
s.hops,  dockyards,  quarries,  building  undertakings,  and  ])orts.  Its 
application  extended  to  clerks  and  other  employees  in  industrial 
and  commercial  houses,  and  to  conductors,  guards,  and  railway  and 
tramway  employees;  by  subsequent  decrees  it  was  further  extended 
to  workers  in  the  boot  and  shoe  industry,  railways,  creameries' 
arsenals,  etc. 

l''^ruguay  was  followed  by  Ecuador,  in  the  act  of  September  4, 
191(5,  and  by  Me.xico,  which,  as  has  already  been  seen,  establis.hed 
the  eight-hour  day  by  its  constitution  of  February  5,  1917,  while 
it  has  also  been  introduced  by  special  acts  in  almost  all  the  indi¬ 
vidual  States.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  Campeche,  which 
established  it  by  its  labor  code  in  1918;  Queretaro,  by  labor  act 
of  1922;  Chiapas,  by  the  act  of  1918  regulating  labor;  Mayarit, 
by  the  act  of  October  25,  1918,  on  contracts  of  employment;  Yucatan, 
in  its  labor  code  of  July  28,  1917;  Durango,  in  its  Act  No.  340  of 
October  14,  1922,  regulating  labor;  Jalisco,  by  its  labor  act  of  August 
13,  1923;  Sinaloa,  by  Act  No.  lOG  of  July  15,  1920;  San  Luis  Potosl. 
by  its  act  of  January  25,  1922,  on  maximum  hours  of  work  and 
compulsorj'  rest;  Chihuahua,  by  the  labor  act  of  July  5,  1922;  Puebla, 
by  its  labor  code  of  November  14,  1921;  Michoacan  de  Ocaiiqx), 
by  labor  Act  No.  4(5  of  September  1,  1921;  Veracruz,  by  its  labor 
act  of  January  14,  1918;  and  Coahuila,  l)y  its  act  of  October  13, 
1920  (section  123)  for  t.he  a])i)lication  of  the  Mexican  constitution. 

In  Chile  t.he  eight-hour  day  was  establislied  for  workers  in  all 
industries  by  Act  No.  4053  of  September  8,  1924,  on  contracts  of 
employment.  It  has  already  been  in  force  since  1908  for  w«>rkers 
employed  on  public  works. 

Costa  Kica  established  the  eig.ht-hour  day  for  workers  in  g«>vern- 
ment  employment  by  Decree  No.  100  of  August  1(5,  1920. 

Cuba  established  tlie  eiglit-hour  day  for  State  workers  and  emjjloy- 
ees  by  the  act  of  January  2(5,  1909. 

Venezuela  established  a  working  day  of  eight  hours  and  a  half  f<»r 
|)ublic  undertakings  by  the  act  of  Juno  2(5,  1927. 

Peru  has  by  supreme  decree  fixed  the  hours  of  work  in  govern¬ 
ment  workshojis,  railways,  agricultural  and  industrial  undertak¬ 
ings,  and  government  ymblic  works  at  eiglit  hours  a  day. 

.Mthough  it  is  true  that  Argentina  lias  no  national  legislation 
on  hours  of  wr»rk,  a  number  of  Provinces  liavi*  such  legislation. 
Mention  may  be  nnule  of  tin*  I’rovinee  of  ('ordoba,  which  established 
the  eight-liour  <lay  for  worki-rs  in  fa<-t4»ries,  works.hojis,  mines,  and 
building  undertakings,  for  eomnuu'cial  employees,  and  employees 
in  hair-dressing  and  shoe-blaeking  establishments,  by  .\et  No.  2784 
■)f  Deemnber  19,  1919;  the  Province  of  Salta,  which  establisluMl  the 
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(‘ifr.ht-}iour  day  and  the  48-honr  week  for  workers  and  employees  by 
the  act  of  Aujrust  28,  1923;  the  Province  of  San  Juan,  which  estab¬ 
lished  it  by  the  act  of  November  19,  1923;  and  Tucuman,  which 
established  it  on  March  24,  1923.  In  fact,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
eifrht-hour  day  has  been  establislied  in  almost  tJie  whole  of  the 
territory  of  Arf'entina. 

SUNDAY  REST 

While  hours  of  work  are  not  yet  fjenerally  rejjjulated  by  law  in 
all  tlie  Spanish-American  Republics,  the  weekly  rest  lias  en^ajred 
the  attention  of  lefjislators  for  many  years.  It  may  even  be  said 
to  date  back  to  the  colonial  period,  when  it  was  established  for 
reli{;k)us  reasons.  In  fact,  the  laws  of  the  Indies  e.xpressly  jiro- 
hibited  Sunday  work. 

Argentina  establislied  comimlsory  Sunday  rest  in  factories, 
workshops,  commercial  houses,  and  other  workplaces  by  Act  No. 
4()()1  of  September  6,  190"). 

('bile  established  compulsory  Sunday  rest  for  workers  and  employ¬ 
ees  in  industrial  and  commercial  establishments  by  Act  No.  3321  of 
Nov'ember  5,  1917. 

(’olombia  made  the  observance  of  all  church  festivals,  and  conse-\  , 
(|uently  the  Sunday  rest,  com])ulsory  by  Act  No.  37  of  April  27,  )\/ 
1905,  subseipiently  extended  by  Act  No.  57  of  November  1(5,  192(5.  / 

(hiba  ordered  the  closing  of  all  establishments,  places  of  business, 
and  workshops  on  Sundays  and  holidays  by  the  act  of  May  4,  1910. 

Peru,  by  Act  No.  3010  of  December  2(5,  1918,  prohibits  work  on 
Sundays  and  civic  holidays  in  factories,  workshops,  warehouses, 
mines,  (piarries,  agricultural  operations  in  which  motoi’s  are  em¬ 
ployed,  etc. 

Paraguay,  by  Act  No.  242  of  June  7,  1917,  has  also  establisheil 
i-omjmisory  Sunday  rest. 

•Mexico,  in  its  constitution  and  in  sj)ecial  acts  in  almost  all  the 
States,  has  established  the  weekly  rest  and  compulsory  Sunday 
closing  and  has  ai)i)lied  these  iirovisions  to  the  Federal  District  and 
the  national  territories  by  an  act  of  1919  and  regulations  of  October 
30,  1923. 

I’niguay  established  the  weekly  rest  by  the  act  of  October  10, 
1923. 

NIGHT  WOKK  IN  IIAKEHIES 

The  prohibition  of  night  work  in  bakeries,  whii'h  has  been 
constantly  ilemamled  by  the  workers  in  recent  years,  although  only 
actually  allecting  a  speidal  cla.ss  of  wage  earners,  has  engaged  the 
attention  or  workere  and  (lovernments  in  hatin  .Vmerica. 
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Various  laws  have  embodied  this  prohibition,  both  as  a  principle 
of  social  legislation  and  as  a  hygienic  improvement  in  the  production 
of  bread,  which  is  a  staple  food  of  the  Latin-American  population. 

Argentina  prohibits  night  work  between  9  p.  m.  and  5  a.  m.  in 
bakeries  and  confectioners’  and  similar  establishments,  by  Act  No. 
11338  of  September  9,  1926. 

Brazil,  by  a  decree  applying  to  the  Federal  District,  regulates 
work  in  bakeries  and  the  bread-producing  industry  generally,  pro¬ 
hibiting  work  between  5  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m.  (Decree  No.  2959  of 
February  2,  1924). 

Chile  prohibits  night  work  in  bakeries  and  pastry  cooks’  and 
confectioners’  establishments  between  9  p.  m.  and  5  a.  m.  by  legisla¬ 
tive  decree  No.  24  of  October  4,  1924.  By  a  later  legislative  decree. 
No.  272,  of  March  6,  1925,  this  prohibition  has  been  extended  to 
every  person  of  either  sex  and  any  age,  including  the  proprietor  or 
proprietors  of  the  establishment. 

Uruguay  prohibits  night  work  in  bakeries,  establishments  for  the 
manufacture  of  macaroni  or  dough,  and  confectioners’  and  similar 
establishments  between  9  p.  m.  and  5  a.  m.  by  the  act  of  March 
19,  1918. 

TRADE-UNION  LEGISLATION 

The  political  constitutions  of  almost  all  the  States  of  Latin  America 
recognize  the  principle  of  freedom  of  association. 

In  dealing  with  trade-union  legislation  it  is  necessary  in  the  first 
place  to  consider  certain  antecedents  of  the  trade-union  movement 
in  Latin  America. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  three  European  internationals  all  have 
centers  of  activity  in  the  Latin-American  countries  directly  organized 
and  influenced  by  them.  This  circumstance  explains  the  diversity 
in  the  political  action  of  the  workers’  groups,  especially  in  regard  to 
the  social  activities  of  the  State,  and  the  difference  in  the  attitude 
of  the  workers’  representatives  in  the  Latin-American  parliaments  in 
regard  to  legislation. 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  there  are  no  traces  in  South  America 
of  the  action  of  the  North  American  workers’  organization,  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  which  only  influences  the  countries 
near  the  United  States,  such  as  Mexico,  Cuba,  parts  of  Central 
America,  and  to  a  slight  extent  Venezuela  and  Peru. 

In  most  South  American  countries  the  trade-union  movement  is 
somewhat  weakened  as  a  result  of  immigration.  Foreigners  generally 
do  not  participate  in  trade-union  activity  but  remain  outside  it. 

The  trade-union  movement  has  nevertheless  attained  considerable 
development  in  Argentina,  Brazil,  Uruguay,  and  Chile.  In  all  these 
countries  there  are  more  or  less  vigorous  centers  drawing  their  in- 
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spiration  from  the  Amsterdam  International,  others  connected  with 
the  Christian-Democratic  International,  and,  in  Chile  especially,  a 
powerful  group  which  follows  the  lead  of  the  Third  or  Red  Inter¬ 
national  of  Moscow. 

Trade-union  legislation  is  only  in  its  beginnings  in  Latin  America. 

Brazil  has  an  act.  No.  979,  of  January  6,  1903,  on  agricultural 
trade-unions,  subsequently  extended  by  Act  No.  9637  of  January  5, 
1907,  on  trade-unions  and  cooperative  organizations. 

Chile  has  an  act  on  trade-union  organization,  which  establishes 
the  right  of  trade-unions  to  receive  a  share  of  the  profits  of  the 
undertaking  to  be  used  for  mutual  benefit  purposes,  and  invests 
them  with  legal  personality  for  the  purpose  of  concluding  collective 
contracts  of  employment  and  in  connection  with  strikes  (Act  No. 
4057  of  September  8,  1924). 

In  all  other  South  American  countries  workers’  associations  are 
subject  to  the  general  law. 

In  the  draft  labor  code  of  Argentina  there  is  a  chapter  specially 
devoted  to  trade-union  organization. 

The  State  of  Vera  Cruz,  in  Mexico,  has  a  special  act  on  trade- 
unions  (No.  183  of  July  10,  1925).  The  labor  code  of  the  State  of 
Yucatan  recognizes  the  right  of  association  of  the  workers.  Other 
Mexican  States  whose  labor  codes  contain  legislation  on  trade-unions 
are  Durango  and  Jalisco. 

In  the  last  few  years  a  strong  movement  toward  association  has 
been  noticeable  in  Latin  America,  which  will  possibly  result  in  the 
adoption  of  further  legislation  dealing  with  trade-unions. 

CONCILIATION  AND  ARBITRATION 

With  the  development  of  industrialism  in  Latin  America,  and 
particularly  with  the  increase  in  the  membership  of  workers’  organi¬ 
zations,  collective  disputes  between  workers  and  employers  have 
become  more  frequent;  this  was  especially  the  case  before  social 
legislation  began  to  make  rapid  progress. 

With  a  view  to  preventing  these  disputes  and  settling  them  when 
they  arise,  various  laws  have  been  enacted  in  Latin  America  estab¬ 
lishing  conciliation  and  arbitration  tribunals. 

Among  these  may  bo  mentioned  the  Chilean  Act  No.  4056  of 
September  8,  1924,  on  conciliation  and  arbitration  tribunals  for  dis¬ 
putes  between  capital  and  labor,  which  organizes  permanent  dele¬ 
gations  of  workers  in  mines,  nitrate  works,  factories,  and  workshops 
employing  more  than  10  workers,  and  establishes  permanent  concilia¬ 
tion  and  arbitration  boards  to  deal  wiUi  collective  disputes. 

In  Argentina  the  supreme  decree  of  December  22,  1922,  has  cre¬ 
ated  an  arbitration^ tribunal  for  railway  questions.  Cuba  has  an 
act  of  July  10,  1924,  which  sots  up  conciliation  committees  to  settle 
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collective  industrial  disputes  and  disputes  relating  to  contracts  of 
employment,  wages,  the  maximum  working  day,  the  weekly  rest, 
etc.  By  the  supreme  decree  of  March  6,  1920,  Peru  provides  that 
the  labor  section  of  the  Ministry  of  Development  (Fomento)  shall  act 
as  mediator  in  disputes  between  industrial  undertakings  and  their 
workers. 

The  majority  of  the  labor  acts  of  the  various  States  of  Mexico 
contain  special  provisions  for  the  settlement  of  collective  disputes. 
The  State  of  Sonora  passed  an  act  in  1918  on  conciliation  and  arbi¬ 
tration.  The  labor  act  of  the  State  of  Mayarit  also  contains  similar 
provisions. 

The  supreme  decree  of  March  8,  1920,  issued  for  the  Federal 
District  of  Mexico  contains  regulations  for  the  organization  and 
working  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  boards.  It  provides  that 
differences  and  disputes  arising  between  employei-s  and  workers 
must  be  submitted  to  the  conciliation  and  arbitration  boards  for 
consideration  and  decision. 

Similar  provisions  are  contained  in  the  labor  code  of  the  State 
of  Yucatan.  The  decree  of  September  28,  1916,  of  the  State  of 
('oahuila  provides  that  the  labor  section  of  tlie  Ministry'  of  Labor 
shall  act  as  arbitrator  in  collective  disputes.  The  State  of  Guana¬ 
juato  has  an  act.  No.  87,  of  April  6,  1921,  which  assigns  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  disputes  between  capital  and  labor  to  conciliation  and 
arbitration  boards,  while  an  act  of  the  State  of  Durango  also  sets 
up  conciliation  and  arbitration  boards. 

The  State  of  San  Luis  Potosi,  by  the  act  of  Februaiy  18,  1922, 
])rovides  that  every  dispute  arising  in  connection  witli  labor  must 
be  submitted  to  the  Central  (Amciliation  and  Arbitration  Board  set 
uj)  by  the  said  act. 

The  State  of  Mexico  has  an  act  of  January  30,  1918,  establisliing 
a  conciliation  and  arbitration  board. 

The  other  States  of  Mexico  previously  referred  to  and  ])()ssessing 
labor  codes  or  acts  have  also  special  provisions  relating  to  conciliation 
and  arbitration. 

INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENTS  AND  OCCU RATIONAL  DISEASES 

The  numerous  risks  to  which  workers  are  subject  in  the  coui’se 
of  their  employment,  and  which  modern  social  economy  has  recog¬ 
nized  in  the  legal  principle  of  “occupational  risk,”  have  been  the 
subject  of  attention  in  Latin  America  since  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  very  shortly  after  the  earliest  laws  on  compensa¬ 
tion  for  industrial  accidents  were  enacted  in  Europe.  The  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  principle  of  occupational  risk  to  cover  occupational 
diseases  is  also  incorporated  in  the  acts  on  industrial  accidents  in 
the  principal  countries  of  Latin  America. 
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Argentina,  by  Act  No.  9688  of  October  11,  1915,  provides  for 
the  payment  of  compensation  for  industrial  accidents  and  occupa¬ 
tional  diseases  in  accordance  with  the  extended  principle  of  occupa¬ 
tional  risk. 

Bolivia,  by  the  act  of  January  19,  1924,  obliges  employers  to 
pay  compensation  for  industrial  accidents  happening  to  their  work- 
])eople. 

Brazil,  by  the  act  of  January  15,  1919,  obliges  employers  to  pay 
compensation  for  all  accidents  to  their  workpeople  arising  out  of 
or  on  the  occasion  of  their  employment,  except  in  cases  of  force 
majeure  or  of  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  victim.  The  principle  has 
also  been  extended  to  occupational  diseases. 

('hile  adopted  its  first  act  on  compensation  for  industrial  accidents 
on  December  30,  1916,  with  certain  limitations  of  the  extended 
principle  of  occupational  risk.  Subsequently  by  Act  No.  4055,  of 
S<‘ptember  8,  1924,  it  established  compensation  for  industrial  acci¬ 
dents  and  occupational  diseases  in  accordance  with  the  extended 
principle  of  occupational  risk.  Workers  employed  in  agriculture  are 
included  in  the  benefit  of  this  legislation. 

Costa  Rica,  by  the  act  of  January  31,  1925,  prescribes  the  liability 
of  the  employer  for  industrial  accidents  to  his  workpeople  arising 
out  of  or  in  the  course  of  their  employment.  It,  at  the  same  time, 
gives  legal  sanction  to  the  National  Insurance  Bank’s  monopoly  of 
insurance  against  industrial  accidents. 

Colombia,  by  Act  No.  54  of  November  15,  1925,  prescribes  the 
liability  of  the  employer  for  accidents  to  his  workers  arising  in  the 
course  of  their  employment,  unless  the  accident  is  due  to  the  fault 
of  the  worker.  This  act  does  not  recognize  the  extended  principle 
of  occupational  risk. 

Cuba,  by  the  act  of  June  12,  1916,  prescribes  the  liability  of 
employers  to  pay  compensation  to  workers  injured  by  accidents, 
with  the  exception  of  accidents  intentionally  provoked  by  the  worker. 
The  Cuban  act  also  does  not  recognize  the  extended  principle  of 
occupational  risk. 

Ecuador,  by  Act  No.  316  of  September  13,  1921,  establishes  the 
worker’s  right  to  compensation  for  all  industrial  accidents  and 
occupational  diseases. 

(luatemala,  on  November  21,  1906,  adopted  the  workers’  protec¬ 
tion  act,  which  establishes  the  liability  of  employers  to  compensate 
their  workers  for  accidents  and  sickness.  A  special  feature  of  the 
(iuatemala  act  is  that  compensation  is  paid  through  cooperative  relief 
funds,  whose  financial  resources  are  constituted  by  weekly  or  monthly 
contributions  paid  as  to  two-thirds  by  the  workers  and  as  to  one- 
third  by  the  employers. 
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Panama  has  an  act  on  industrial  accidents,  No.  17  of  November  16, 
1916. 

Peru  prescribes  the  liability  of  the  employer  for  accidents  to  his 
workers  and  employees  arising  out  of  or  on  the  occasion  of  their 
employment  by  Act  No.  1378  of  January  20,  1911,  amended  by  a 
subsequent  act  of  October  20,  1916. 

Salvador,  by  the  act  of  May  12,  1911,  prescribes  the  liability  of 
the  employer  for  accidents  to  his  workpeople  in  the  course  of  their 
occupation  or  employment. 

In  Mexico  the  political  constitution  establishes  the  principle  of 
compensation  for  industrial  accidents. 

The  States  of  Mexico,  in  their  labor  codes  or  acts,  embody  the 
principle  of  the  employer’s  liability  for  accidents  to  his  workers  and 
employees.  Some  of  them  have  special  acts  on  the  subject,  for 
example  Yucatan  (Act  No.  279  of  May  4, 1925)  and  Vera  Cruz  (act 
of  June  24,  1924).  These  States  also  pay  compensation  for  occupa¬ 
tional  diseases  as  well  as  for  accidents.  Hidalgo,  by  the  act  of 
November  25,  1915,  includes  domestic  servants  in  the  provisions 
for  compensation.  San  Luis  Potosi,  by  Act  No.  139  of  May  30, 
1923,  has  extended  the  right  of  compensation  to  occupational  dis¬ 
eases.  Zacatecas  has  extended  this  benefit  to  employees  by  the 
act  of  July  24, 1926.  The  States  of  Sinaloa  (by  Act  No.  65  of  July  15, 
1920)  and  Nueva  Leon  (by  the  act  of  November  9,  1906)  have  estab¬ 
lished  compensation  for  industrial  accidents. 

Uruguay  prescribes  the  liability  of  employers  to  pay  compen¬ 
sation  for  industrial  accidents  happening  to  their  workpeople  by 
the  act  of  November  15,  1920. 

Most  of  the  above  acts  contain  special  provisions  on  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  industrial  accidents,  except  that  of  Uruguay,  which  has  a 
special  act  on  this  subject  passed  on  July  21,  1914.  All  of  them, 
except  the  Guatemala  act,  provide  that  the  employer  shall  have  the 
sole  liability  for  the  payment  of  compensation. 

Most  of  the  countries  adopt  the  principle  of  optional  insurance 
against  industrial  accidents.  Others,  such  as  Uruguay,  have  com¬ 
pulsory  insurance.  In  Uruguay  the  State  Bank  is  the  insurance 
institution;  in  Chile  the  manufacturers’  mutual  associations  and 
the  industrial  accidents  section  of  the  National  Savings  Bank  act 
as  carriers  of  insurance. 


INDUSTRIAL  HYGIENE 

The  legislative  systems  of  Latin  America  have  not  neglected 
the  problem  of  industrial  hygiene.  The  public  health  acts  of 
Brazil,  Chile,  and  Argentina  deal  specially  with  this  aspect  of  the 
social  problem.  Moreover,  the  labor  laws,  properly  so  called. 
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contain  special  provisions  on  industrial  hygiene.  The  following 
countries  should  be  mentioned: 

Argentina,  by  Act  No.  11127  of  June  8,  1921,  prohibits  the 
manufacture,  importation,  and  sale  of  matches  containing  white  or 
yellow  phosphorus. 

Brazil,  in  an  order  of  October  18,  1924,  of  the  National  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Health,  lays  down  detailed  regulations  on  industrial 
hygiene. 

Chile,  in  Act  No.  4053  of  September  8,  1924,  on  contracts  of 
employment,  specifies  the  hygienic  conditions  for  work  places; 
this  act  is  supplemented  by  detailed  regulations  of  April  30,  1926, 
No.  217,  for  the  application  of  the  provisions  of  section  38  of  the 
act  on  compensation  for  industrial  accidents. 

Costa  Rica,  in  the  act  of  January  27,  1925,  specifies  the  hygienic 
conditions  to  be  observed  in  bakeries  and  the  provisions  to  be  made 
for  the  health  of  the  persons  employed. 

Colombia,  in  the  act  of  August  31,  1921,  specifies  the  hygienic  , 
conditions  to  be  observed  in  hydrocarbon  deposits,  warehouses,  | 
and  works,  and  a  special  act  of  January  31,  1925,  No.  15,  known  ! 
as  the  act  on  social  hygiene,  specifies  the  hygienic  and  safety  condi-  ' 
tions  to  be  observed  in  factories  and  commercial  and  educational  ^ 
establishments. 

The  workers’  protection  act  of  Guatemala  specifies  the  hygienic 
conditions  to  be  observed  in  factories  and  workshops. 

In  Peru  the  hygienic  conditions  to  be  observed  in  industrial 
establishments  are  laid  down  in  the  decree  of  January  29,  1926. 

The  various  labor  codes  and  acts  of  Mexico  contain  special 
chapters  on  the  same  subject.  Mention  should  also  be  made  of 
Act  No.  12  of  July  26,  1913,  of  the  State  of  Veracruz,  which  pro¬ 
hibits  the  introduction,  manufacture,  and  sale  of  matches  containing 
white  phosphorus.  The  State  of  Puebla  has  a  similar  act  dated 
February  7,  1913. 

The  sanitary  code  of  March  6,  1926,  of  the  United  States  of 
Mexico  contains  special  provisions  on  industrial  hygiene,  and  on 
unhealthy,  dangerous,  and  noxious  factories,  undertakings,  ware¬ 
houses,  and  other  establishments. 

Further,  the  State  of  Tamaulipas,  by  Act  No.  38  of  June  24, 
1912,  prohibits  the  introduction,  manufacture,  and  sale  of  matches 
containing  white  phosphorus.  The  same  prohibition  has  been 
introduced  in  the  State  of  Mexico  by  Act  No.  55  of  October  17, 
1912. 

Uruguay,  by  a  departmental  decree  of  Montevideo  of  September  14, 
1925,  has  introduced  the  same  prohibition. 
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WAGES 

While  iiiost  of  the  Latin-Ainerieaii  countries  have  no  special 
lejjislation  on  contracts  of  employment,  protective  wage  legislation 
has  attained  considerable  development.  This  legislation  has  a  two¬ 
fold  object:  It  aims,  in  the  first  place,  at  preventing  the  payment 
of  wages  in  goods  or  in  any  form  other  than  the  legal  currency  of 
the  countiy,  or,  in  other  words,  at  combating  the  “truck”  system, 
which  constituted  a  veritable  e.xploitation  of  the  wage  earners;  and, 
in  the  second  jilace,  at  fixing  minimum  wages,  not  only  for  home 
work,  as  is  done  in  various  European  countries,  but  for  all  occupations. 

Argentina,  on  August  5,  1925,  adopted  its  first  act  on  wages, 
which  compels  the  payment  of  wages  in  the  national  currenc}’. 
Before  this  date  there  was  an  act  of  October  2,  1914,  No.  9511, 
which  declared  wages  and  salaries  not  liable  to  seizure.  Act  No. 
11:137  of  September  9,  1920,  has  modified  the  act  of  1925  in  allowing 
payment  by  banker’s  che<*k  for  amounts  over  300  pesos. 

Brazil,  by  Act  No.  1150  of  January  5,  1904,  gives  priority  over 
all  other  creditors  of  the  employer  to  debts  arising  from  unpaid 
wages  of  rural  workers. 

Chile,  by  its  act  on  contracts  of  employment,  not  only  makes 
obligatory  the  payment  of  wages  in  the  national  currency  and  abso¬ 
lutely  prohibits  their  payment  in  any  other  token  representing 
money,  but  also  establishes  a  minimum  wage  for  all  industries, 
to  be  fixed  by  wage  committees  consisting  of  employers  and  workers 
in  the  various  branches  of  industry. 

Cuba,  by  the  act  of  July  23,  1919,  prohibits  the  payment  of  wages 
by  bills,  vouchers,  or  any  other  token  representing  money. 

Bern,  in  Act  No.  8265  of  October  16,  1916,  prescribes  minimum 
wages  for  native  workers  and  the  jiayment  of  wages  in  current  coin. 

The  Mexican  constitution,  which  has  been  referred  to  in  other 
parts  of  this  article,  also  provides  for  the  protection  of  wages,  and 
the  labor  codes  or  labor  acts  of  the  various  States  contain,  without 
exception,  provisions  for  the  payment  of  wages  in  legal  currency. 
Several  of  them  also  prescribe  minimum  wages,  as,  for  example, 
the  following  labor  codes:  Yucatan,  July  28,  1917;  Jalisco,  August 
13,  1923;  Sinaloa,  July  15,  1920;  Puebla,  November  14,  1921;  Mich- 
oacan,  September  1,  1921 ;  and  Vera  (’ruz,  January  14,  1918. 

Uruguay,  in  the  act  of  February  15,  1923,  prescribes  a  minimum 
wage  for  rural  workers. 

.Mention  should  also  be  made  of  Argentina,  which  is  at  the  jiresent 
time  the  oidy  country  in  Latin  America  with  a  special  act  on  home 
work,  providing  for  the  fixing  of  minimum  wages  by  wage  committees. 

Wage  legislation  in  some  Jjatin-American  countries  provides  for 
pntfit  sharing  by  the  workers  employed  in  various  industries.  This 
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is  the  case  in  the  Chilean  Act  No.  4053  on  contracts  of  employment, 
in  the  labor  act  of  the  State  of  Chihuahua  (Mexico)  of  July  5,  1922, 
and  the  labor  act  of  Puebla  (Mexico)  of  November  14,  1921. 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN 

The  ])rotection  of  women  and  cliildren  has  attained  considerable 
development  in  Latin  America.  All  the  legislation  on  the  subject 
deals  with  the  employment  of  women  and  children  in  the  same  act. 

T.he  minimum  age  for  t.he  admission  of  cliildren  to  industrial 
emploA'ment  lias  generally  been  fi.xed  in  Latin  America  at  12  years. 
Several  acts,  however,  provide  that  children  who  have  attained 
12  3'ears  shall  not  he  employed  if  they  have  not  completed  their 
compulsory-school  attendance.  This  is  the  case  with  the  Argentine 
.Vet  No.  11317  of  September  30,  1924,  on  the  employment  of  women 
and  children,  w.hich  replaced  Act  No.  5291  of  October  14,  1907. 
The  Chilean  Act  No.  4053  of  Septeiiiher  8,  1924,  on  contracts  of 
employment  provides  that  children  under  14  years  of  age  shall 
not  be  admitted  to  any  class  of  employment.  Children  over  12 
and  under  14  years  of  age  who  have  completed  their  compulsor\'- 
school  attendance  may,  however,  be  admitted  to  employments 
specified  by  regulations.  The  Brazilian  Act  No.  5083  of  December  1, 
1920,  fi.xes  12  years  as  the  minimum  age  for  industrial  employment. 

The  Argentine  act  further  prohibits  the  emjiloyment  of  children 
under  14  years  of  age  in  domestic  service  and  in  industrial  and 
commercial  establishments  or  undertakings,  both  public  and  private. 
It  also  prohibits  the  employment  of  children  under  14  years  of  age 
in  any  occupation  carried  on  in  streets,  sipiares,  or  ])ublic  open 
spaces.  It  prohibits  the  employment  of  persons  under  18  years 
of  age  on  night  work  or  work  to  be  done  at  home,  in  dangerous  or 
unhealthy  occujiations  in  the  loading  and  unloading  of  ships,  in 
<|uarries,  on  cranes,  as  engine  drivers  or  stokers,  in  oiling  or  cleaning 
machinery  in  motion,  in  handling  driving  belts,  in  the  transport  of 
incandescent  substances,  or  in  the  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages. 

The  majority  of  the  Iwitin-American  laws  jirohibit  the  employment 
of  j'oung  persons  under  18  years  of  age  in  dangerous,  unhealt.hy,  or 
offensive  occupations,  and  limit  the  duration  of  night  work  for  them 
to  six  hours. 

The  minors’  act  of  Brazil  of  February  27, 1924,  prohibits  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  young  persons  under  18  years  of  age  in  occupations  involving 
danger  to  life,  liealtJi,  or  morals,  and,  as  regards  other  employment, 
jirovides  tliat  nig.ht  work  for  suc.h  ])ei*sons  s.hall  be  limited  to  six  .houi’s. 
Tlie  (’)ulean  act  on  contracts  of  emiiloyment,  already  cited,  also  jiro- 
hibits  night  work  for  young  jiersons  under  II*  years  of  age,  and  oidy 
ptu'inits  it  for  young  jiei'sons  between  11*  and  18  years  of  age  so  far  as 
it  does  not  involve  danger  to  their  iihvsical  and  moral  development. 
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It  also  prohibits  the  employment  of  young  persons  under  18  years  of 
age  underground  or  in  the  preparation  and  handling  of  inflammable 
substances,  the  cleaning  of  engines  and  transmission  gear,  and  occupa¬ 
tions  requiring  exceptional  strength.  It  further  prohibits  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  children  under  14  years  of  age  in  public  entertainments, 
theaters,  etc. 

Act  No.  68  of  November  29,  1924,  of  Colombia  on  the  protection 
of  children  prohibits  the  employment  of  children  under  14  years 
of  age  so  far  as  this  involves  danger  to  health  and  life,  and  particularly 
in  glassworks,  mining  undertakings,  night  work  in  bakeries,  and  occu¬ 
pations  involving  the  handling  of  substances  containing  lead,  phos¬ 
phorus,  arsenic,  or  mercury. 

The  labor  act  of  Guatemala,  already  cited,  prohibits  the  employ¬ 
ment  in  industry  or  commerce  of  children  under  15  years  of  age  and 
the  employment  of  young  persons  under  18  years  of  age  on  night 
work  or  in  dangerous  or  unhealthy  occupations. 

Act  No.  2851  of  November  25,  1918,  of  Peru  prohibits  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  children  under  14  years  of  age,  with  the  exception  of  those 
who  have  completed  their  compulsoiy-school  attendance,  but  so  that 
children  under  14  years  of  age  may  in  no  case  be  employed  for  more 
than  six  hours  in  the  day  and  33  in  the  week.  It  prohibits  night  work 
for  persons  under  21  years  of  age  and  underground  work  for  persons 
under  18  years  of  age. 

The  Me.xican  constitution  establishes  the  principle  of  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  of  the  employment  of  children  under  12  years  of  age  and  the 
limitation  of  the  hours  of  work  of  children  between  12  and  16  years 
of  age  to  six  hours  a  day.  The  labor  codes  of  the  various  States 
prohibit  the  employment  of  children  under  12  years  of  age.  Men¬ 
tion  may  be  made  of  the  codes  of  Yucatan,  Durango,  Sinaloa,  Chi¬ 
huahua,  Puebla,  and  Veracruz;  the  last  two  prohibit  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  children  under  16  years  of  age  who  have  not  completed  their 
compulsory-school  attendance. 

Venezuela,  in  its  act  on  elementary  and  secondary  education, 
prohibits  the  employment  of  children  who  have  not  yet  completed 
their  compulsory-school  attendance,  which  lies  between  the  ages  of 
7  and  14  years. 

The  employment  of  women  is  regulated  in  Latin  America  by  the 
same  acts  as  regulate  the  employment  of  children  and  young  persons. 
The  regulations  aim  principally  at  maternity  protection  for  working 
women.  There  is  a  lack  of  unifonnity  in  Latin-American  legislation 
as  regards  the  rest  period  for  women  before  and  after  childbirth  and 
the  compensation  payable  to  them  during  the  period  in  which  their 
employment  is  prohibited. 

The  Argentine  act  prohibits  the  employment  of  women  on  night 
w'ork  and  in  dangerous,  unhealthy,  or  noxious  occupations.  It  also 
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g:iv’^es  a  woman  the  right  to  leave  work  six  weeks  before  and  prohibits 
her  employment  during  the  six  weeks  after  childbirth,  and  also  pro¬ 
hibits  her  dismissal  during  this  period  and  obliges  the  employer  to 
keep  her  post  open.  The  Argentine  act  does  not  provide  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  maternity  allowance  while  the  woman  is  absent  from  work. 

The  Chilean  act  on  contracts  of  employment  prohibits  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  a  w'oman  for  40  days  before  and  20  days  after  childbirth, 
and  obliges  the  employer  to  keep  her  post  open.  This  act  is  supple¬ 
mented  by  the  act  on  maternity  protection  for  working  women, 
which  forbids  an  employer  to  dismiss  a  woman  during  pregnancy 
and  prescribes  the  payment  to  her  of  50  per  cent  of  her  wages. 
Further,  Act  No.  4054  of  September  8,  1924,  on  compulsory  sickness 
insurance,  provides  medical  assistance  for  insured  w’omen  during 
pregnancy  and  the  payment  of  full  w'ages  during  the  first  week  after 
childbirth,  two-thirds  during  the  second  week,  50  per  cent  during  the 
third  w'eek,  and  an  allow’ance  of  one-fourth  of  the  wages  for  eight 
months  after  childbirth. 

In  Guatemala  an  act  of  April  30,  1926,  prohibits  the  employment 
of  women  for  four  weeks  before  and  five  weeks  after  childbirth, 
during  which  period  the  employer  has  to  pay  them  50  per  cent  of 
their  w'ages  and  to  keep  their  posts  open. 

Peru  prohibits  night  work  for  women  under  21  years  of  age,  and 
prescribes  compulsory  stoppage  of  work  for  20  days  before  and  40 
days  after  confinement. 

Mexico  has  embodied  the  principle  of  the  protection  of  working 
women  in  its  constitution,  and  the  principle  is  embodied  in  a  large 
number  of  the  codes  of  the  various  States. 

CONTRACT  OF  EMPLOYMENT  OF  PRIVATE  EMPLOYEES 

Labor  legislation  in  Latin  America  has  not  confined  itself  to 
manual  workers.  A  large  number  of  Latin-American  countries 
are  in  advance  of  many  European  countries  in  having  legislated 
in  regard  to  the  contract  and  other  conditions  of  employment  of 
private  employees.  It  is  only  just  to  observe  that  this  legislation 
is  comparatively  recent.  There  is  no  doubt  that  private  employees 
in  Latin  America  organized  themselves  later  than  manual  workers, 
and  this  is  unquestionably  the  reason  why  such  legislation  was  not 
introduced  earlier. 

The  following  countries  possess  special  legislation  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  private  employees: 

Bolivia,  by  the  act  of  November  21,  1924,  regulates  the  contract 
of  employment  of  employees  in  commerce  and  other  industries; 
it  establishes  the  eight-hour  day  and  the  obligation  for  employers  to 
contribute  to  the  expenses  occasioned  by  sickness  and  the  funeral 
expenses  of  their  employees,  and  to  pay  them  an  annual  bonus 
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equal  to  one  month’s  salan'  when  profits  are  made.  The  act  creates 
a  special  tribunal  for  settling  any  difliculties  that  may  arise.  By 
a  subsequent  act  of  Januar>'  8,  1925,  the  benefits  of  the  act  of  1924 
are  extended  to  em])lo,vees  in  mines  and  railways. 

Brazil,  by  Act  No.  4982  of  December  24,  1925,  ])rescribes  the 
granting  of  15  days’  annual  holiday  to  employees  of  commercial, 
industrial,  and  banking  establishments,  and  charitable  and  benev¬ 
olent  institutions  of  the  Federal  District  and  the  States. 

(’Idle,  by  Legislative  Decree  No.  720  of  October  17,  1925,  sid)- 
sequently  amended  on  several  occasions  to  clear  up  doubtful  points 
and  supply  omissions,  regulates  the  contract  of  employment  of 
private  enqdoyees;  limits  hours  of  work  to  8  in  the  day  and  48 
in  the  week;  and  fixes  wages,  conditions  of  jiayment,  and  partici- 
jiation  in  profits.  It  ])rohibits  the  employment  of  children  under 
14  years  of  age  in  commerce.  It  establishes  a  pension  fund  consti¬ 
tuted  by  the  retention  of  5  ])er  cent  of  the  salaries  of  employees 
and  by  a  corresponding  sum  provided  by  the  em])loyei’s,  organizes  a 
social  provident  fund,  and,  finally,  creates  a  special  tribunal  for 
the  settlement  of  disputes  arising  out  of  the  application  of  the  law. 
It  exjiressly  recognizes  the  riglit  of  association  of  emjiloyees.  A 
subsequent  legislative  decree.  No.  772  of  December  19,  1925,  extends 
the  a])plication  of  the  above  legislative  decree  to  employees  engaged 
on  board  national  merchant  vessels. 

The  labor  codes  of  several  of  the  States  of  Mexico  contain  special 
provisions  relating  to  the  contract  of  employment  of  employees. 
The  labor  act  of  the  State  of  Chihuahua  and  the  labor  codes  of  Puebla, 
Michoacan,  and  Veracruz,  among  others,  deserve  special  mention. 

I’anama,  by  Act  No.  G  of  1914,  regulates  the  work  of  employees 
and  obliges  industrial  establishments  to  allow  12  hours’  daily  rest 
to  their  employees  and  two  hours  at  midday.  It  also  prohibits  the 
employment  of  children  under  14  years  of  age. 

Peru,  by  Act  No.  491G  of  February  7,  1924,  amending  the  com¬ 
mercial  code,  specially  regulates  the  contract  of  employment  of 
commercial  employees  and  sets  up  a  special  tribunal  for  settling 
claims  arising  out  of  the  application  of  the  act. 

Salvador,  by  the  act  of  June  10,  192G,  known  as  the  act  for  the 
protection  of  commercial  employees,  jirovides  that  80  per  cent  of 
the  administrative  staff  of  every  undertaking  must  be  nationals  of 
Salvador.  It  also  establishes  the  eight-hour  day  for  men  and  the 
s(;ven-hour  day  for  woiiu*n,  jirescribes  the  Sunday  rest,  and  obliges 
employers  to  allow  tlu*ir  employees  15  days’  annual  holiday  on 
full  pay.  Finally,  it  prescribes  the  formation  of  a  relief  fund  to 
which  the  employees  must  contribute. 

The  acts  of  I’niguay  on  the  eight-hour  day  and  the  Sunday  rest 
directly  benefit  private  employees,  who  by  subsecpient  decre(‘s 
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have  been  included  in  their  provisions,  but  there  is  no  special  law 
regulating  the  contract  of  employment. 

I’ei'sons  employed  in  domestic  service  have  also  been  the  subject 
of  special  laws  and  provisions.  Mention  may  be  made  of  Brazil, 
which  by  Decree  No.  10107  of  June  30,  1923,  regidates  tbe  employ¬ 
ment  of  domestic  servants. 

Salvador  protects  persons  employed  in  domestic  service  by  tbe 
decree  of  August  23,  1920. 

The  majority  of  the  labor  codes  of  the  Mexican  States  contain 
special  provisions  on  the  contract  of  domestic  service. 

The  acts  on  the  eight-hour  day  and  the  Sunday  rest  in  Uruguay 
also  apply  to  persons  employed  in  domestic  service. 

THE  DEFENCE  OF  THE  NATIONAL  WORKER 

.V  particular  feature  of  the  social  legislation  of  Latin  America 
consists  in  its  defence  of  the  national  worker  with  a  view  to  avoiding 
excessive  competition  by  foreign  workers. 

As  these  countries  are  countries  of  immigration,  and  as  a  consider¬ 
able  part  of  the  industrial  and  commercial  undertakings  in  them 
are  in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  who  naturally  prefer  to  employ  their 
own  conationals,  there  has  been  a  gradual  displacement  of  national 
workers. 

Some  American  Re|)ublics  have  passed  laws  or  taken  other 
measures  to  avoid  excessive  competition  by  foreign  workers. 

Among  these  countries  should  be  mentioned  Chile,  which,  by 
Legislative  Decree  No.  720  of  October  17, 1925,  on  the  work  of  private 
employees,  provides  that  75  per  cent  of  the  employees  in  any  under¬ 
taking  employing  more  than  live  must  be  Chileans. 

Panama,  by  the  act  of  October  29,  1924,  provides  that  50  per 
cent  of  the  persons  employed  on  any  works  carried  on  for  the  State 
or  a  municipality  must  be  nationals. 

The  Salvador  act  for  the  protection  of  commercial  employees 
provides  that  80  per  cent  of  the  staff  of  all  commercial  undertakings 
must  be  nationals. 

The  regulations  under  the  Mexican  petroleum  act  of  December 
20,  1925,  provide  that  90  per  cent  of  the  persons  employed  by  every 
petroleum-producing  undertaking  must  be  Mexicans.  The  same 
(T)ndition  is  imposed  on  every  holder  of  a  mining  concession  by 
the  regulations  under  the  act  of  July  31,  1920,  on  mineral  industries. 

SICKNESS  INSCRANCE 

(’ompulsory  sickness  insurance  is  not  general  in  Latin-.Vmerican 
countries,  (’bile  is  the  only  country  that  has  introduced  a  compul¬ 
sory  sickness  and  invalidity  insurance  act.  This  act.  No.  4054,  of 
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September  8,  1924,  makes  sickness  insurance  compulsory  for  all  wage 
earners  with  an  income  below  8,000  pesos  per  annum.  The  insur¬ 
ance  resources  are  constituted  by  a  contribution  of  2  per  cent  of  the 
wage  or  salary  of  the  insured  person  deducted  at  the  time  of  pay¬ 
ment,  3  per  cent  paid  by  the  employer,  and  1  per  cent  paid  by  the 
State. 

Insured  persons  are  entitled  to  medical  attendance,  medicines, 
and  hospital  treatment  from  the  first  day  of  sickness  and  to  a  cash 
benefit  equal  to  the  whole  of  tlie  wage  during  the  first  week,  two- 
thirds  during  the  second  week,  and  one-half  during  the  remainder  of 
the  period  of  sickness.  The  act  also  allows  funeral  expenses  up  to 
300  pesos. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

In  the  social  legislation  of  Latin  America  there  is  a  noticeable  lack 
of  measures  for  the  protection  of  the  unemployed.  The  omission  is 
justified  by  th»  fact  that  these  countries  possess  immense  agricul¬ 
tural  territories  and  une.xplored  possibilities  for  the  employment  of 
labor,  and  consequently  a  deficiency  in  the  labor  supply,  which  has 
to  be  made  good  by  immigration. 

The  phenomenon  of  unemployment  is  accordingly  almost  unknown 
in  Latin  America,  except  in  Chile,  a  country  with  a  special  industry  of 
its  own,  the  nitrate  industry,  which  has  been  through  periodic  turns 
of  fortune  and  suffered  from  considerable  unemployment. 

The  above  circumstances  explain  why  there  is  no  special  legisla¬ 
tion  on  unemployment  in  Latin  America.  But  while  there  are  no 
special  measures  on  unemployment,  there  are  some  legislative  or 
administrative  measures  organizing  employment  e.xchanges. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  the  national  employment  exchanges 
carefully  organized  in  Argentina  by  Act  No.  9148  of  September  25, 
1913,  which  prohibits  private-employment  exchanges  witliout  pre¬ 
vious  authorization,  and  Act  No.  9661  of  August  28,  1915,  which 
establishes  State  supervision  of  private  agencies. 

In  Chile  and  Uruguay  the  labor  departments  have  special  employ¬ 
ment  exchange  sections,  which,  like  those  of  Argentina,  have  ren¬ 
dered  considerable  service  to  the  unemployed. 

THE  TECHNICAL  MACHINERY  OF  SOCIAL  POLICY 

The  countries  most  advanced  in  social  legislation  have  set  uj) 
various  technical  and  administrative  bodies  for  the  piiriiose  of 
investigating  social  phenomena  and  enforcing  social  legislation. 

The  first  bodies  to  be  founded  were  labor  departments  or  offices 
attached  to  particular  ministries.  -  In  recent  years  Chile  and  Ecuador 
have  set  up  special  ministries  of  social  welfare  and  labor. 
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Argentina,  on  March  14,  1907,  formed  a  National  Department 
of  labor  attached  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior. 

Chile  set  up  a  labor  office  on  April  5,  1907,  for  the  purpose  princi¬ 
pally  of  investigating  social  problems,  compiling  labor  statistics, 
and  enforcing  social  legislation.  In  1924  the  General  Directorate 
of  Labor  was  set  up  by  the  act  on  contracts  of  employment.  In 
view  of  the  considerable  development  of  the  Government  program 
of  social  reform,  a  ministry  was  created  on  October  14,  1924,  by 
Ix*gislative  Decree  No.  44,  under  the  name  of  the  Ministry  of  Hygiene, 
Social  Assistance  and  Welfare,  and  Labor,  to  which  are  attached  all 
the  technical  bodies  dealing  with  labor. 

Brazil,  by  the  act  of  July  23,  1921,  organized  the  National  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor,  comprising  the  General  Directorate  of  Labor,  the 
Social  Museum,  and  the  Office  for  the  Education  and  Placing  of 
Workers.  As  a  higher  consultative  body,  Brazil  created  in  1921  the 
Superior  Labor  Council,  consisting  of  members  appointed  by  em¬ 
ployers’  and  workers’  associations,  persons  nomina’  -d  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Republic,  and  the  Directors  of  the  Services  of  Labor, 
Health,  Commerce,  Statistics,  and  Insurance  Inspection,  vdth  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  as  chairman.  The  functions  of  this  council 
are  to  advise  the  Government  on  proposed  reforms,  to  investigate 
the  various  social  problems,  and  to  exercise  supreme  supervision 
over  the  observance  of  labor  legislation. 

Mexico  created  the  National  Department  of  Labor  by  the  decree 
of  February,  1912. 

Uruguay,  by  the  decree  of  the  Executive  Power  of  May  28, 1913, 
created  its  National  Labor  Office. 

Bolivia,  by  the  act  of  March  18,  1926,  created  a  National  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor,  to  deal  with  all  questions  relating  to  labor  legislation 
and  statistics  and  the  inspection  of  factories  and  workshops. 

Ecuador  created  the  Ministry  of  Social  Welfare  and  Labor  in  1926, 
and  the  General  Inspectorate  of  Labor  attached  to  this  Ministry 
by  the  decree  of  July  13,  1926. 

Colombia  created  a  General  Labor  Office  attached  to  the  Ministry 
of  Industry  by  the  act  of  November  12,  1923. 

Peru  created  the  Superior  Council  of  Labor  and  Social  Welfare 
by  the  decree  of  April  28,  1922. 

Factory  inspection  in  Latin  America  has  not  been  intrusted  to 
special  bodies.  The  labor  departments  themselves  have  special 
sections  devoted  exclusively  to  the  important  function  of  factory 
inspection  and  the  enforcement  of  social  legislation. 

In  Ai^entina  the  National  Labor  Department,  which  consists 
of  three  divisions,  has  devoted  the  third  of  those  divisions,  that  of 
inspection  and  supervision,  to  “the  purpose  of  directly  inspecting 
industrial  and  commercial  establishments  throughout  the  Republic, 
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with  a  view  to  enforcing  labor  legislation,  and  in  particular  the 
legislation  on  the  weekly  rest  and  the  employment  of  women  and 
children.”  The  Argentine  law  defines  the  duties  and  powders  of 
factory  inspectors,  empowers  them  to  enter  places  in  which  industry 
or  commerce  is  carried  on,  and  to  proceed  so  to  do  w'ith  the  author¬ 
ity  and  assistance  of  the  public  authority  if  any  obstacles  arc  placed 
in  tbeir  w’ay  by  the  owners  of  the  undertakings,  without  prejudice 
to  the  fines  that  may  be  imposed  on  persons  interfcrring  w'ith  the 
action  of  the  inspectors.  The  act  also  prescribes  severe  penalties 
for  persons  refusing  to  furnish  any  information  or  particulars  required 
by  the  factory  inspectors.  The  information  obtained  by  inspectors 
must  not  be  published.  A  special  act.  No.  9658,  of  August  28,  1915, 
has  established  the  procedure  for  the  imposition  of  fines.  The  inspec¬ 
tor’s  report  forms  the  basis  of  a  prosecution  before  a  judge  of  first 
instance  -a  “correctional”  judge  {juez  correccional)  in  Buenos 
.Vires  or  a  judge  with  legal  training  (juez  leirado)  in  the  national 
territories.  This  report  is  follow'ed  by  a  brief  and  summary  procedure, 
and,  after  the  prescribed  interval,  the  judge  or  magistrate  passes 
sentence  within  24  hours.  This  sentence  becomes  effective  within 
the  next  24  hours. 

The  Argentine  .Vet  No.  8698  on  industrial  accidents,  and  the 
regulations  for  its  apjilication  give  the  factory  inspectors  the.  duty 
of  supervising  measures  for  the  prevention  of  industrial  accidents 
and  of  free  assessment  of  compensation  for  w'orkers  injured  by 
accidents. 

The  duties  assigned  to  the  factory  inspectors  by  the  act  on  home 
work.  No.  16505,  are  of  special  importance.  A  similar  provision  is 
(M)ntained  in  the  act  of  September  9,  1926,  prohibiting  night  work  in 
bakeries.  The  National  Department  of  Labor  was  made  an  indus¬ 
trial  census  of  bakeries  and  has  effectively  supervised  the  e.xecution 
of  the  act. 

There  are  also  in  the  various  Provinces  of  the  Argentine  Republic, 
provincial  labor  offices  for  the  purpose  of  supervising  the  observance 
of  social  legislation,  both  Federal  and  provincial.  The  labor  offices 
of  the  Provinces  of  Cordoba,  Mendoza,  Salta,  and  Santa  Fe  may  be 
mentioned. 

The  labor  department  of  Bolivia  has  also  a  special  section  dealing 
with  the  inspection  of  factories  and  w'orkshops. 

The  General  Directorate  of  Labor  of  Chile,  created  by  the  act  of 
September  8,  1924,  on  contracts  of  employment,  has  a  labor  inspec¬ 
tion  section,  with  a  staff  of  well-trained  inspectors,  to  enforce  the 
act  on  contracts  of  employment,  the  accidents  act,  so  far  as  concerns 
measures  of  protection  against  accidents,  the  act  on  maternity  pro¬ 
tection  for  w'orking  w'omen,  the  act  on  night  work  in  bakeries,  etc. 
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Both  the  Chilean  and  the  Argentine  inspection  services  have 
women  inspectors  for  the  application  of  the  laws  on  the  employment 
of  w'omen  and  children. 

The  Superior  Labor  Council  of  Brazil  has  an  inspection  staff  for 
the  enforcement  of  labor  legislation,  including  the  act  on  the  closing 
of  commercial  establishments. 

The  various  States  of  Me.xico  have  factory  inspection  services 
which  are  sections  of  their  respective  labor  departments.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  inspectors  to  supervise  the  observance  of  the  labor  codes 
which  exist  in  most  of  the  Mexican  States,  many  of  them  anterior 
to  the  Mexican  constitution,  which  provided  for  a  broad  program 
of  social  reform  on  the  part  of  the  Government. 

In  Ecuador  a  labor  inspection  service  was  organized  a  little  over 
a  year  ago  and  has  been  intrusted  by  special  acts  with  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  eight-hour  day  act. 

The  National  Labor  Department  of  Uruguay,  created  hy  the  act 
of  May  28,  1913,  has  also  an  inspection  section,  the  general  labor 
inspectorate,  which  supervises  the  observance  of  the  acts  on  the 
protection  of  labor,  the  eight-hour  day,  the  prevention  of  industrial 
accidents,  the  prohibition  of  night  work  in  bakeries,  the  w'eekly  rest, 
and  w'orkers’  invalidity  and  old-age  pensions.  The  Labor  Office  of 
Uruguay  has  created  a  special  section  dealing  with  the  employment 
of  women  and  children,  with  the  duty  of  supervising  the  observance 
of  social  legislation  in  establishments  employing  women  and  children, 
and  carrying  out  inquiries  into  the  physical  condition  of  w'oinen  and 
children  engaged  in  industry  and  commerce. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  both  Chile  and  Uruguay  decrees 
have  been  issued  fixing  the  conditions  of  admission  to  the  posts  of 
labor  inspectors,  which  are  filled  by  competitive  examination,  in 
which  the  candidates  are  given  tests  of  capacity  and  training. 

W'ORKERS’  DWELLINGS 

The  important  problem  of  the  housing  of  the  working  classes 
has  engaged  attention  in  Latin  America  since  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century.  The  principal  countries  of  the  continent  have 
adopted  legislation  for  the  promotion  of  building. 

Argentina,  by  Acts  No.  9667  of  October  5,  1915,  created  the 
National  Cheap  Housing  Commission,  w'ith  the  object  of  encouraging 
the  erection  of  workers’  dw^ellings.  This  commission  supervises 
the  erection  of  cheap  and  healthy  dwellings.  Such  dwellings  are 
exempt  from  the  payment  of  taxes. 

The  first  Chilean  workers’  dwellings  act  was  passed  on  February 
20,  1906.  This  act  empowers  the  authorities  to  declare  that  houses 
intended  to  be  let  to  workers  are  unhealthy  and  unfit  for  habitation, 
10<5217— 28— Bull.  7 - 4 
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and  encourages  the  erection  of  healthy  and  cheap  dwellings.  It 
declares  that  the  homes  of  workers  are  not  liable  to  seizure. 

The  Legislative  Decree  No.  308  of  October  17,  1925,  created  the 
Council  of  Social  Welfare  and  authorized  the  State  to  employ  a 
sum  not  exceeding  100,000,000  pesos  in  loans  for  the  erection  of 
cheap  dwellings.  Up  to  the  present  80,000,000  pesos  have  been 
applied  in  this  manner. 

The  excessive  rise  in  rents  in  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Chile  made 
it  necessary  to  pass  special  legislation  for  the  restriction  of  rents. 
In  Argentina  these  acts  were  of  only  temporary  application,  while 
in  Chile  the  Legislative  Decree  No.  261  of  1925  maintains  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  limitation. 

COOPERATIVE  SOCIETIES 

The  effort  to  combat  the  high  cost  of  living  has  also  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  Latin-American  Governments.  Temporary 
national  food  boards  or  commissions  on  supplies  have  been  set  up 
in  Brazil  and  Chile  with  the  object  of  arriving  at  practical  methods 
for  bringing  dowm  the  cost  of  living. 

A  more  permanent  and  important  work,  however,  than  that 
carried  out  by  these  boards  is  the  work  of  the  cooperative  societies. 
In  most  of  the  Latin-American  countries  these  are  subject  to  the 
general  law,  but  in  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Chile  they  have  been 
the  object  of  special  laws  which  aim  at  encouraging  and  facilitating 
the  creation  of  such  societies. 

In  Argentina  there  is  an  important  act  on  cooperative  societies. 
No.  11388  of  December  20,  1926,  which  gives  legal  personality  to 
these  societies  and  prescribes  measures  for  their  protection  and 
supervision.  By  a  previous  act  of  October  5  of  the  same  year  the 
Bank  of  the  Argentine  Nation  was  authorized  to  grant  special  loans 
to  cooperative  societies  with  or  without  amortization,  and  for  periods 
exceeding  the  six  months  formerly  authorized.  Similar  authoriza¬ 
tion  is  given  to  the  National  Mortgage  Bank. 

In  Chile  there  is  a  legislative  decree  on  cooperative  societies.  No. 
700  of  October  17,  1925,  which  aims  at  encouraging  distributive, 
productive,  and  credit  cooperative  societies.  The  decree  regards 
them  as  legal  persons  and  accords  them  numerous  facilities. 

In  Brazil  an  act.  No.  1637  of  January  5,  1907,  which  authorizes  the 
existence  of  trade  unions,  also  recognizes  the  legal  personality  of 
cooperative  societies. 

AGRICULTURAL  LEGISLATION 

The  social  legislation  of  Latin  America  as  a  whole  aims  almost 
exclusively  at  the  protection  of  industrial  workers  and  not  of  rural 
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workers,  although  most  of  the  wealth  hitherto  exploited  in  these 
countries  has  been  agricultural  wealth,  as  for  example,  in  Argentina, 
Brazil,  Uruguay,  Colombia,  Peru,  Ecuador,  Mexico,  and  Central 
America. 

It  is  precisely  in  this  department  that  there  has  been  resistance 
to  legislation,  since  the  agricultural  production  of  Latin  America 
has  been  production  for  export  and  is  therefore  subject  to  competi¬ 
tion  in  the  international  market.  As  a  result  of  economic  laws 
this  competition  makes  producers  try  to  produce  at  the  lowest 
possible  price  and  to  avoid  every  possible  increase  in  the  cost  of 
production  due  to  labor.  It  is  only  in  recent  times  that  certain 
countries  have  legislated  for  the  benefit  of  the  agricultural  worker, 
not  by  special  enactments  but  by  the  extension  to  agricultural 
workers  of  measures  for  the  protection  of  industrial  workers.  This 
is  the  case  for  the  laws  on  compensation  for  industrial  accidents, 
the  contract  of  employment,  freedom  of  association,  etc.  Peru 
by  Act  No.  2285  of  October  16,  1916,  has  introduced  the  principle 
of  the  minimum  wage  for  native  rural  workers. 

Conclusion 

The  study  of  the  social  legislation  of  the  Latin-American  coun¬ 
tries  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  there  has  been  real  progress  in 
social  policy  in  those  countries,  a  progress  that  has  become  more 
marked  since  the  war  as  the  result  of  the  diffusion  of  new  social 
conceptions,  and  especially  of  the  principle  that  human  labor  is 
not  to  be  regarded  as  a  commodity  or  article  of  commerce.  An 
influence  not  less  considerable  has  been  exercised  by  the  diffusion 
of  the  labor  charter  of  the  peace  treaty  of  Versailles,  which  aims 
at  the  rational  improvement  of  the  conditions  of  life  and  labor  of 
the  wage-earning  classes  and  the  maintenance  of  social  peace. 

The  International  Labor  Office,  which  follow's  the  social  mov'e- 
ment  in  the  Latin-American  Republics  with  real  interest,  is  confi¬ 
dent  that  it  will  in  the  future  obtain  an  increasing  cooperation  from 
these  countries  in  the  world-wide  social  work  on  which  it  has  been 
engaged  since  it  was  established. 


CAPTAIN  EMILIO  CARRANZA.  MEXICO’S  “LONE  EAGLE”,  VISITS  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION 

In  rompany  with  Seflor  don  Manuel  C.  Tellet,  Mexican  Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  Captain  Emilio  C'arranza  visited  the  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  Union,  where  he  was  the  guest  of  President  Coolidge  at  iuncheon.  Front  row.  ieft  to  right:  Hon.  John  Q.  Sargent,  Attorney  General; 
Ambassador  T#llei;  Hon.  Frank  B.  Kellogg,  Secretary  of  State;  Captain  Carranza;  Hon.  Robert  E.  Olds,  Undersecretary  of  State;  Hon.  F. 
Trubee  Davison,  Assistant  Secretary  of  War.  Second  row.  left  to  right:  James  C.  Dunn,  ('hief  of  the  Protocol.  Department  of  State:  Col. 
Osmun  Latrobe,  Military  .\ide  to  the  President;  Dr.  L.  8.  Rowe,  Director  Generai  of  the  Pan  American  Union;  and  Captain  Wilson 
Brown,  Naval  Aide  to  the  President. 


SUCCESSFUL  FLIGHT  OF 
MEXICO’S  LONE  EAGLE 


TO  THE  already  glorious  annals  of  aviation  another  brilliant 
page  has  been  added  by  the  flightof  the  intrepid  “Lone  Eagle  ” 
of  Mexico,  Captain  Emilio  Carranza,  who  in  direct  flight, 
with  but  one  improvised  stop,  covered  the  2,180  miles, 
between  Mexico  City  and  Washington. 

The  principal  object  of  this  courageous  young  aviator  was  to  return 
the  “good  will”  flight  to  Mexico  made  by  Col.  Charles  A.  Lindbergh. 
Ijeaving  the  Valbuena  Field  on  the  outskirts  of  the  Mexican  capital 
in  the  Ryan  monoplane  Excelsior- Mexico  at  8.10  a.  m.  Monday, 
June  11,  Captain  Carranza  followed  the  Tampico,  New  Orleans, 
Montgomery,  Atlanta,  Washington  route,  making  a  forced  landing 
(due  to  dense  fog  on  top  of  constantly  bad  w'eather)  in  the  town  of 
Mooresville,  N.  C.,  at  3.45  a.  m.  of  June  12  after  having  completed 
the  greater  part  of  the  flight.  After  a  few  hours’  rest,  the  fog  lifted 
and  he  took  the  air  again  at  1.50  p.  m.  of  the  12th  reaching  Bolling 
Field  where,  after  a  few  turns  over  the  city,  he  made  a  perfect  landing 
at  5.16  that  same  afternoon. 

Captain  Carranza  received  the  most  enthusiastic  welcome  from  the 
distinguished  throng  which,  headed  by  His  Excellency  the  Ambassa¬ 
dor  of  Mexico,  Don  Manuel  C.  Tellez,  and  his  charming  wife,  awaited 
him  and  which  included  representatives  from  the  most  distinguished 
official  and  social  circles  of  Washington.  Among  the  outstanding 
figures  were  the  Undersecretary  of  State,  Mr.  Robert  E.  Olds; 
Maj.  Gen.  Charles  P.  Summerall,  Chief  of  Staff;  Brig.  Gen.  James  E. 
Fechet,  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps;  Hon.  William  P. 
McCracken,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Aeronautics,  Department  of 
Commerce;  Hon.  F.  Trubee  Davison,  Assistant  Scretary  of  War. 

The  first  to  greet  the  youthful  Mexican  aviator,  while  he  was  still 
“taxi-ing”  to  the  official  stand,  was  Major  Davison,  Commander  of 
Bolling  Field,  followed  immediately  by  Secretary  Olds,  to  whom  he 
was  presented  by  Ambassador  Tellez  and  who  addressed  him  as 
follows : 

Captain  Carranza:  It  gives  me  the  greatest  pleasure,  on  behalf  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States,  U>  extend  to  you  a  most  cordial  welcome  and  the 
heartiest  congratulations  of  the  .\merican  people  on  the  successful  completion  of 
your  brilliant  and  courageous  flight  in  the  face  of  very  unfavorable  conditions. 
Y’our  rare  good  judgment  could  hardly  have  been  better  exemplifled  than  by 
your  decision  to  land  en  route  when  your  goal  was  almost  within  your  grasp 
rather  than  risk  disaster  to  an  enterprise  which  has  been  made  possible  by  the 
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patriotic  support  of  the  Mexican  people.  We  welcome  you  as  a  distinguished 
messenger  of  goodwill  from  our  great  sister  Republic  to  the  south,  and  assure  you 
that  your  brave  act  will  bind  even  more  closely  the  ties  of  friendship  which 
exist  between  us. 

To  the  lively  strains  of  the  national  anthems  of  the  two  sister 
republics  Captain  Carranza,  accompanied  by  Ambassador  Tellez 
and  escorted  by  a  detail  of  cavalry  and  mounted  police,  was  conducted 
through  cheering  crowds  to  the  Mexican  Embassy  where  he  remained 
during  his  stay  in  the  Capital. 

President  Coolidge,  as  soon  as  he  was  informed  of  Carranza’s 
arrival,  sent  the  following  message  to  President  Calles: 

It  gives  me  particular  pleasure  to  inform  Your  Excellency  of  Captain  Car¬ 
ranza’s  safe  arrival  in  Washington.  His  feat  was  hampered  by  very  unfavor¬ 
able  weather  conditions  when  nearing  his  goal,  but  this  did  not  daunt  him  in 
bringing  his  flight  to  a  successful  conclusion.  I  desire  to  extend  to  Your  Excel¬ 
lency  my  enthusiastic  congratulations  upon  the  captain’s  notable  accomplish¬ 
ment  and  to  assure  you  that  the  United  States  is  proud  to  welcome  this  intrepid 
aviator  of  your  country. 

To  this  friendly  message  President  Calles  immediately  responded 
in  equally  cordial  terms,  as  follows: 

I  have  received  with  the  most  sincere  satisfaction  the  cablegram  which  Your 
Excellency  so  kindly  sent  me,  in  which  you  express  your  enthusiastic  felicita¬ 
tions  on  the  flight  of  Captain  Carranza  from  Mexico  City  to  Washington  made, 
in  part,  under  very  unfavorable  weather  conditions.  I  trust  that  Your  Excel¬ 
lency  will  accept,  in  the  name  of  Mexico,  of  my  Government,  and  of  myself, 
the  most  cordial  expression  of  gratitude  for  your  congratulations  and  for  the 
manifestations  now  being  showered  upon  the  Mexican  aviator,  manifestations 
which  at  once  constitute  new  elements  of  positive  friendship  and  understanding 
between  the  two  nations. 

Later  in  the  day  Captain  Carranza  was  the  principal  guest  at  the 
banquet  in  honor  of  the  French  Aeronautic  Mission  in  the  Hotel 
Mayflower  which  was  attended  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Dwight 
F.  Davis;  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Mr.  Curtis  D.  Wilbur;  and  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  Mr.  Herbert  Hoover.  The  following  day, 
after  depositing  a  wreath  on  the  grave  of  the  Unknown  Soldier  in 
Arlington  Cemetery,  he  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a  luncheon  given 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  the  Pan  American  Union 
and,  again,  in  the  evening  at  the  banquet  given  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States  in  the  same  building,  the  latter  being 
followed  by  a  brilliant  reception  in  the  hospitable  Mexican  Embassy. 

From  Washington  Captain  Carranza  proceeded  to  New  York 
where  he  was  received  by  Mayor  Walker,  and  where  he  attended 
a  sumptuous  banquet  in  his  honor  tendered  by  the  New  York 
Chamber  of  Commerce — to  mention  but  one  of  the  many  attentions 
showered  upon  him  there. 

Captain  Carranza,  whose  “simpatico”  and  modest  bearing  during 
his  stay  captured  the  liking  and  good  will  of  all  who  had  the  good 
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fortune  to  meet  him,  was  born  in  the  little  town  of  Ramos  Arispe,  in 
the  State  of  Coahuila,  a  little  more  than  22  years  ago.  When  barely 
16  he  entered  the  National  Military  Academy  where  he  began  his 
training  in  aviation.  His  first  flights  were  made  in  1926  with  varying 
success.  In  an  attempted  nonstop  flight  from  Mexico  City  to  El  Paso 
his  plane  caught  fire,  and  disaster  was  only  averted  by  immediately 
running  into  heavy  rain  clouds  which  promptly  extinguished  the 
flames,  permitting  a  safe  landing.  It  was  this  proof  of  resourceful 
courage  which  first  attracted  the  attention  of  Lindbergh  to  the 
youthful  Mexican  ace.  A  more  fortunate  flight  was  the  nonstop, 
in  May,  1928,  from  San 
Diego,  Calif.,  to  Mexico 
City.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  plane  in  which  his 
latest  flight  was  achieved 
was  made  by  the  firm 
which  made  the  famous 
Spiritqf  St.  Louis,  and  that 
it  was  purchased  for  him 
by  popular  subscription 
opened  by  the  well-known 
Mexican  daily  Excelsior,  to 
which  it  is  stated  Colonel 
Lindbergh  made  a  gener¬ 
ous  contribution. 

While  this  memorable 
flight  was  one  of  pure 
“good  will,”  it  covered 
an  air  route  which  will 
eventually  become  profit¬ 
able  and  indispensable  to 
commercial  enterprise  be¬ 
tween  the  two  republics. 

1  low  long  it  will  be  before 
this  airway  is  covered  by 
regular  itineraries,  in  both  directions,  depends  upon  a  variety  of  con¬ 
siderations — the  willingness  of  the  governments  concerned,  the  initia¬ 
tive  of  commercial  enterprise,  and  the  state  of  public  opinion  in  both 
countries.  Meanwhile,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  anything  more  heart¬ 
ening  in  this  direction  than  the  successful  flights  achieved  by  Cap¬ 
tain  Carranza  and  Colonel  Lindbergh. 

The  advantages  of  the  annihilation  of  distance  are  already  among 
the  commonplaces  of  commercial  and  political  philosophy,  and  the 
greater  the  space  intervening  between  commercial  centers  the  greater 
the  gain  when  it  has  been  reduced.  All  sorts  of  projects  which  for 
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lack  of  time  to  jjivo  the  personal  touch  are  apt  to  fall  stillborn  or 
to  languish,  hid  fair  to  mature  and  take  definite  shape  when  a  journey 
otherwise  occupying;  a  number  of  days  is  reduced  to  a  mere  matter 
of  hours,  and  correspondence  substituted  by  the  more  practical  con¬ 
ference.  In  short,  the  time  has  come  when  flying;,  as  an  art  or 
“stunt,”  must  be  converted  into  a  servant  of  as  much  work  as  it 
can  be  made  to  do. 

Meanwhile,  Captain  Carranza’s  {;ood-will  flight  has  clearly  demon¬ 
strated  that  the  (lovernment  and  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
Mexican  people  have  in  him  a  well-qualified  adviser  for  the  steady 
development  of  aerial  service  between  Mexico  and  the  I'^nited  States. 


•  •  •  •  •  • 
•  •  •  •  •  • 


By  Fred  Aden 

AN  intelligent  understanding  of  any  important  educational 
/  \  system  is  dependent  largely  upon  a  general  knowledge  of 
/  \  its  basic  organization,  and  this  is  especially  true  of  Argen¬ 

tina,  where  a  highly  developed  system  of  Federal  control 
exists.  Under  the  Ministry  of  Justice  and  the  cabinet  of  the  Chief 
Kxecutive  of  the  nation,  the  school  system  of  the  Argentine  Republic  is 
centralized.  Although  certain  liberties  tending  toward  autonomy  are 
delegated,  as  in  the  case  of  the  university,  the  popular  mind  looks 
to  the  Federal  Government  as  the  source  of  all  good  and  evil  in 
matters  of  education,  and,  strange  to  say,  even  in  cases  of  most 
extreme  bitterness  and  complaint,  the  demand  is  for  a  change  of 
personnel  rather  than  for  a  reform  in  system.  The  fi.xing  of  respon¬ 
sibility  is  a  comparatively  simple  matter,  for  wherever  the  blunder 
may  appear,  the  man  at  the  top  must  he  prepared  to  shoulder  the 
blame. 

The  educationalist  from  the  United  States  naturally  finds  this 
system  of  control  a  positive  jar  to  his  idea  of  democracy  and,  until 
he  is  willing  to  lay  aside  his  fii-st  prejudice,  will  hardly  be  able  to 
see  the  good  side  of  the  situation.  We  face  two  extremes  in  educa¬ 
tional  theory.  ♦  *  * 

It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  one  having  lived  under  a  system  of 
diffused  sc.hool  organization  where  it  can  generally  be  said  that  all 
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NATIONAL  nOAUI)  OF  EUl'CATION  (('ONSEJO  NACIONAL  DE  EIUT ACKIN), 
Hl'ENOS  AIKES 

America,  and  proposed  reforms  do  not  recommend  basic  alterations. 
This  in  itself  is  a  stron<;  witness  t<)  the  success  of  the  system. 

I  have  said  that  education  hcfiins  with  a  cabinet  ollicer,  the  Minister 
of  Education.  For  the  sake  of  convenience  in  administration,  how¬ 
ever,  the  work  is  divided  under  three  distinct  heads:  (1)  The  National 
(’ouncil  of  Education;  (2)  the  General  Inspection  of  Secondary, 
Normal,  and  Special  Education;  and  (3)  the  University. 

THE  NATIONAL  HOAUD  OK  EDUCATION 

The  National  Board  of  Edm^ation  (Consejo  Nacional  de  Educa- 
cion),  c.mnposed  of  live  memhei's  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
Kepuhlic,  in  consultation  with  the  Minister  of  Education,  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  all  elementary  education  in  the  capital  city  of  Buenos  Aires 


posts  of  responsibility  are  referred  to  the  people,  and  won  by  election 
or  competition,  would  at  first  fail  to  appreciate  a  system  so  highly 
centralized  in  the  Federal  (iovernment,  and  definitely  committed  to 
the  appointment  method  for  filling  positions  of  control.  As  far  as 
I  have  been  able  to  investigate  there  is  not  a  single  position  in  the 
whole  school  scheme  of  Argentina  which  can  he  tilled  by  popular 
election. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss  the  good  and  had  qualities  of  one 
or  the  other  system.  It  is  sufficient  to  state  that  the  plan  ina^e  in 
•Vrgentina  is  similar  to  that  of  practically  all  the  Republics  (>{  Latin 
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and  the  Federal  Territories,  as  well  as  those  schools  in  the  Provinces 
which  are  established  under  the  “Ley  Lainez,”  or  Lainez  Law,  which 
is  explained  elsewhere  in  this  article. 

For  detail  administration,  reaching  out  to  the  individual  schools, 
districts  are  organized  and  each  provided  with  a  district  school 
board  of  five  fathers  named  by  the  national  board.  For  the  selection 
of  now  teachers  the  district  board  chooses  from  a  list  of  candidates 
three  applicants  whom  they  consider  suitable,  the  final  appointment 
remaining  with  the  higher  board. 

The  course  of  primary  study  iscomposed  of  six  grades,  the  completion 
of  which  meets  the  entrance  requirements  for  the  secondary  or  normal 
school  courses.  A  wide  range  of  subjects  is  treated,  including 
beginners’  algebra  and  geometry.  The  school  day  is  of  3  hours  and 
20  minutes’  duration,  convening  either  in  the  morning  or  afternoon. 
In  the  schools  under  the  National  Board  of  Education,  the  teachers’ 
salaries  vary  from  approximately  $113  to  $155  a  month,  accord¬ 
ing  to  position  and  term  of  service,  all  salaries  being  for  the  entire  year. 

The  elementary  school  statistics  for  1926  show  a  total  enrollment 
of  1,302,534  pupils  studying  in  10,608  schools  under  the  direction  of 
45,271  teachers.  About  10  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  pupils 
are  registered  in  private  schools,  the  remainder  being  divided  almost 
equally  between  those  of  the  provincial  and  Federal  Governments. 

It  should  be  mentioned  here  that  the  Provinces  have  legal  author¬ 
ity  to  provide  for  their  own  educational  needs,  and  that  they  are 
expected  to  maintain  and  support  elementary  education.  Provincial 
secondary  and  college  education,  however,  are  somewhat  discouraged 
by  the  refusal  to  grant  credit  or  to  recognize  diplomas,  teachers’  or 
professional,  outside  of  the  particular  Province.  Since  the  pro¬ 
vincial  governments,  limited  in  source  of  revenue,  are  often 
embarrassed  financially,  a  special  law  known  as  the  Ley  Lainez  has 
been  passed  permitting  the  Federal  Government,  upon  request,  to 
establish  primary  schools  where  necessary  within  the  Provinces,  the 
control  remaining  with  the  Government.  While  this  law  has  been 
the  source  of  helping  many  children  to  an  education,  it  has  also 
invaded  the  last  field  of  education  left  to  the  Province  and,  emanating 
as  it  does  from  the  higher  order,  with  better  paid  teachers,  the 
result  tends  again  toward  comparison  and  the  consequent  deprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  certificate  of  the  provincial  school. 

SECONDARY  AND  NORMAL  EDUCATION 

The  General  Inspection  of  Secondary,  Normal,  and  Special  Educa¬ 
tion,  closely  related  to  the  Ministry  of  Education,  has  both  technical 
and  administrative  responsibilities  over  the  departments  suggested 
by  the  title.  The  general  inspector  is  assisted  by  a  corps  of  22 
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inspectors  through  which  he  reaches  out  directly  to  the  institutions 
under  his  jurisdiction.  Professors  in  these  schools  are  appointed 
directly  by  the  President  of  the  Republic,  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  Minister  of  Education.  They  are  engaged  by  the  cdtedra, 
which  is  an  assignment  calling  for  a  maximum  of  six  hours  a  week, 
and  the  salaries  in  the  secondary  schools  vary  from  about  $90  to 
$108  a  month  per  subject  (cdtedra).  No  attempt  will  be  made  in  this 
article  to  treat  special  education,  under  which  division  the  growing 
section  of  commercial  training  is  classed. 

The  secondary  course  of  study  (Colegio  Nacional)  covers  a  period 
of  five  years,  at  the  completion  of  which  the  student  is  awarded  the 
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A  type  of  the  graded  public  school  in  the  Argentine  capital 


title  “bachiller,”  which  is  the  generally  recognized  requirement  for 
university  entrance.  The  course  includes  French,  Italian,  and 
English  among  the  foreign  languages;  five  years  of  mathematics; 
under  science,  biology,  botany,  anatomy,  chemistry,  and  physics; 
psychology  and  logic;  besides  the  study  of  history  and  geography 
usually  common  to  secondary  education,  and  brief  courses  in  draw¬ 
ing,  music,  and  physical  education. 

According  to  1926  statistics,  there  were  24,235  students  enrolled 
in  secondary  schools,  as  follows:  Public  schools,  46,  enrolhnent, 
19,502;  private  schools,  70,  enrolhnent,  4,730.  It  is  necessary  to 
add  the  private  institutions  here,  since  they  are  annexed  to  the 
Government  schools  and  arc  under  the  supervision  of  the  General 
Inspection. 
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The  normal  school,  ranking  second  among  the  outstanding  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  the  General  Inspection,  is  frequently  considered  a  parallel 
course  to  that  of  the  secondary  school  or  Colegi-o  Nacional,  requiring 
an  extra  year’s  study  to  complete  the  requirements  for  the  title  of 
“bachiller.”  The  exception  to  the  rule  is  found  in  several  seven-year- 
course  schools,  leading  to  the  title  “profesor.”  Its  purpose  is  obvi¬ 
ously  to  prepare  teachers,  and  it  grants  at  the  satisfactory  completion 
of  a  four-year  course  of  study  a  normal  teacher’s  certificate  with  the 
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title  of  “maestro  normal,’’  authorizing  the  holder  to  occupy  posts  in 
either  elementary  or  secondary  schools.  There  is  an  apparent  incon¬ 
sistency  in  the  comparatively  excessive  number  of  normal  schools, 
which  has  logically  resulted  in  a  surplus  of  teachers.  A  consequent 
decline  in  enrollment  has  been  especially  noticeable  during  the  last 
two  years. 

The  organization  of  the  normal  schools  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
secondary  department,  and  here  again  are  found  the  “incorporated” 
private  schools.  The  statistics  for  1925  are  as  follows:  Public  normal 
s<‘hools,  85,  enrollment,  13,488;  private  normal  colleges,  38,  enroll¬ 
ment,  3,488,  making  a  total  of  123  institutions  with  17,334  students. 

THE  UNIVERSITY 

The  university,  while  classified  generally  among  the  divisions  of 
education  under  the  Ministry  of  Education,  is  about  as  nearly 
autonomous  as  is  pos.sihle  for  an  institution  depending  for  its  annual 
subvention  on  congressional  action.  F^ach  college  has  its  dean  and 
local  council;  the  rector  stands  at  the  head,  with  limited  powers. 
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students,  respectively.  It  should  he  observed  that  considerable  effort 
has  recently  been  made  to  encourage  interest  in  the  last  two  colleges 
mentioned.  A  program  is  already  under  way  in  the  ITniversity  of 
Buenos  Aires  for  the  development  of  the  college  of  philosophy  and 
letters  to  a  position  of  first  rank. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  secondary  schools,  professors  are  engaged  by 
the  “c&tedra,”  an  assignment  which  in  higher  education  represents 
three  lectures  a  week.  The  remuneration  for  such  services  is  approx- 


responsible  to  a  general  council — to  which  he  owes  his  election — 
made  up  of  delegates  from  the  various  colleges  in  which  the  students 
have  a  prominent  voice. 

The  jealousy  with  which  the  university  has  guarded  its  powers  of 
granting  professional  degrees,  and  the  absolute  monopoly  given  it 
by  the  Federal  Govenuuent  in  the  issuance  of  professional  licenses, 
makes  it  the  cherished  goal  of  every  ambitious  young  man  who  sees 
there  the  ladder  to  fame  and  power. 

There  are  five  national  universities  in  Argentina.  Named  in  order 
of  enrollment  they  are  as  follows:  Buenos  Aires,  Littoral,  Cordoba,  La 
Plata,  and  Tucuman.  In  this  field  of  education  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  holds  complete  sway,  the  system  making  practically  impossi¬ 
ble  the  development  of  State  or  private  institutions  of  collegiate  rank. 

It  is  at  once  noticeable  that  of  a  total  enrollment  of  approximately 
12,500  students,  58  per  cent  are  registered  in  the  colleges  of  medicine, 
a  little  less  than  20  per  cent  in  the  colleges  of  law,  while  the  colleges 
of  agriculture  and  education  show  an  enrollment  of  but  483  and  557 
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imatcly  $150  gold  a  month  for  each  subject.  The  professor  is  usually 
a  professional  man,  giving  onlj'  a  small  part  of  his  time  to  teaching. 

A  casual  study  of  statistics  calls  one’s  attention  to  the  fact  that 
a  very  high  percentage  of  the  students  enrolled  in  the  secondary 
schools  eventually  find  themselv'es  in  the  university.  This  is  specially 
noticeable  as  compared  with  the  e.xtremely  wide  gap  between  the 
elementary  and  secondary  departments.  This  is  probably  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  Colegio  Nacional  is  not  generally  looked  upon  as  a 
preparation  for  life,  but  rather  as  a  road  leading  to  the  university. 
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the  process  of  elimination  beginning  with  the  rigid  examination  sys¬ 
tem  which  first  appears  in  the  secondary  course  of  study,  continuing 
thereafter  through  the  university.  No  effort  is  made  on  the  part  of 
the  State  to  encourage  students  to  enter  the  Colegio  Nacional.  If 
anything,  the  tendency  is  to  limit  entrance,  with  tlie  result  that  those 
who  are  intelligent  and  courageous  enough  to  begin,  feel  from  the 
first  their  privileged  position  and  are  thus  stimulated  to  continue  to 
the  coveted  degree. 

There  is  a  marked  absence  of  what  is  known  in  England  and  the 
United  States  as  school  spirit,  just  as  there  are  practically  no  organized 
student  activities.  It  is  likely  that  the  former  is  impossible  without 
the  latter.  It  would  be  hard  to  imagine  a  school  in  the  United  States 
or  in  England  without  its  sports.  It  should  not  be  construed  that 
the  Argentine  parent  believes  in  “all  work  and  no  play,”  but  he  just 
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does  not  associate  playing  with  school  life,  and  consequently  little  pro¬ 
vision  is  made  for  time  or  place.  It  is  furthermore  lamentable  to 
observe  that  when  organization  does  appear,  in  later  secondary  and 
university  life,  it  has  a  defensive  rather  than  cooperative  object, 
reaching  its  highest  fonn  in  protest  and  the  not  uncommon  student 
strike. 

Campus  life,  common  donnitories,  college  fraternities,  clubs,  sports, 
etc.,  seem  to  have  little  attraction  to  the  Latin  mind.  Perhaps  the 
apparent  early  maturity  of  the  Latin  American  student  is  due  in 
part  of  the  lack  of  these  things.  At  the  age  of  18  he  assumes  duties  of 
citizenship;  becomes  a  part  of  the  body  politic;  is  not  only  entitled 
but  obliged  to  vote;  is  called  upon  to  face  a  different  examining 
board  for  every  subject  he  studies  in  both  secondary  school  and 
university — all  of  which,  added  to  a  natural  early  physical  develop¬ 
ment,  combine  toward  the  early  appearance  of  an  adult  attitude 
toward  life. 


CENTRAL  BUILDING,  UNIVERSITY  OF  TUCUMAN 
One  of  tho  numerous  edifices  in  the  university  group  at  Tucum&n 


The  lack  of  sufficient  elementary  schools  in  the  sparsely  settled 
interior  and  the  few'  secondary  schools  throughout  the  Republic 
have  made  it  necessary  for  many  parents  to  send  their  children  to 
the  cities  for  education,  w'ith  the  result  that  the  private  boarding 
school,  w'hich  logically  made  its  appearance,  has  had  a  very  important 
part  in  the  school  system  of  the  country.  Undoubtedly  the  strongest 
of  these  schools  have  been  operated  and  maintained  under  church 
auspices.  They  have  had  the  double  task  of  supplementing  the  Gov- 
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eminent  schools  and  ofFering  a  high  type  of  character  education  to  a 
generally  select  group  of  students. 

The  complete  absence  of  privately  endowed  institutions  in  the  field 
of  higher  education  in  Argentina  is  conspicuous,  especially  to  Ameri¬ 
cans  who  have  been  brought  up  in  an  environment  where  the  college 
and  university  have  undoubtedly  made  the  most  favored  bid  to  the 
spirit  of  philanthropy.  Of  more  than  (iOO  institutions  of  collegiate 
rank  in  the  United  States,  more  than  two-thirds  are  privately  en¬ 
dowed.  To  these  institutions,  perhaps,  more  than  to  any  other 
source  is  due  the  development  of  altruistic  philanthropy. 

In  Argentina,  university  education  is  looked  upon  not  only  as  the 
obligation  of  the  State,  but  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  State,  a 
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position  readily  defended,  as  previously  mentioned,  through  refusal 
to  recognize  diplomas  from  any  other  source.  Perhaps  this  attitude 
of  mind  explains  why  there  has  been  so  little  evidence  of  public- 
spirited  contributions  in  this  field. 


THE  PRIVATE  SCHOOL 


The  private  sidiool,  then,  finds  its  position  of  us(>fulness  in  the 
elementary  branches  of  education.  Here  it  must  continue  to  serve 
for  years  to  come,  and  always  with  emphasis  on  the  boarding 
department,  upon  which  parents  living  in  the  interior  are  dependent. 
Here  is  an  educational  need  which  the  (lovernment  finds  hard  to  meet. 
It  can,  however,  e.xercise  a  close  control  over  the  multitude  of  private 
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schools,  many  of  which  are  commercial  enterprises  which  have  seized 
the  opportunity  for  exploitation,  concerned  in  a  strictly  business 
way  to  get  all  they  can  for  the  least  investment.  Here,  then,  the 
opportunity  for  philanthropy  presents  itself,  and  there  are  recent 
notable  cases  showing  that  the  appeal  is  capturing  the  imagination  of 
public-spirited  citizens  of  means.  As  the  Government  schools  are 
improving  in  equipment,  courses  of  study,  and  professional  spirit 
on  the  part  of  the  personnel,  a  challenge  is  made  to  the  private  schools. 
The  competition  promises  to  be  healthy.  The  small  conducted-for- 
business  schools  will  be  eclipsed.  From  the  endowed  school,  free 
from  official  trammels  and  influence,  much  may  be  expected  in  the 
coming  generation. 

In  conclusion,  a  word  of  special  commendation  should  be  given  to 
the  administration  of  Doctor  Sagama,  Minister  of  Education  in 
President  Alvear’s  cabinet.  Education  in  Argentina  probably  never 
before  reached  the  heights  that  it  enjoys  at  this  time.  The  person¬ 
ality  of  the  Minister  of  Education,  himself  a  teacher  by  vocation,  has 
been  reflected  throughout  the  whole  educational  system.  Public 
schools  have  been  multiplied,  new  buildings  have  arisen  to  take  the 
place  of  rented  houses,  a  notable  effort  has  been  made  to  serve  the 
interests  of  the  people  instead  of  a  political  party,  and  a  marked 
progress  has  resulted  toward  inculcating  a  high-minded  professional 
attitude  in  the  minds  of  the  great  body  of  teachers,  men  and  women. 
Naturally,  at  this  stage  the  outstanding  problem  in  primary  and 
secondary  education  is  one  of  extension  rather  than  of  intensification. 
The  hope  of  the  future  lies  in  the  apparently  growing  conviction,  as 
expressed  in  editorial  comment,  that  education  is  the  true  basis  of 
democracy.  With  the  public  mind  thus  concentrated  on  the  school, 
development  is  only  a  question  of  time  and  is  already  well  on  its  way. 
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Naval  air  station  opened. — On  March  7,  1928,  the  new  naval 
air  station  near  the  naval  aviation  school  at  Veronica  was  opened 
officially  by  the  Argentine  Minister  of  Marine,  accompanied  by  the 
Minister  of  War,  the  directors  of  the  Naval  and  War  Bureaus  of 
Aeronautics,  and  other  official  guests.  Upon  this  occasion  the  gradu¬ 
ating  pilots  were  handed  their  diplomas  by  the  Minister  of  Marine, 
and  a  new  course  for  hydroplane  pilots  was  oiiened.  There  are  at 
the  field  liesides  the  necessary  hangars  for  a  number  of  airplanes, 
hydroairplanes  and  the  dirigible  0-2,  quarters  for  the  air  corps,  a 
radio  station,  a  psychophysiological  office  for  examination  of  aviation 
students,  and  other  necessary  dependencies. 

First  South  American  Travel  Congress. — The  First  South 
American  Travel  Congress  was  held  in  Buenos  Aires  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Argentine  Touring  Club  from  February  22  to  March  1,  1928. 
Delegates  from  the  South  American  Govermuents  and  also  from  tour¬ 
ing  clubs,  railways,  and  other  organizations  numbering  nearly  100 
gathered  to  discuss  the  means  of  perfecting  international  communi¬ 
cations  and  inducing  travel.  Perhaps  the  most  important  work 
accomplished  by  the  congress  was  the  establishment  of  the  South 
American  Travel  Federation,  the  preliminary  plan  for  which  had 
been  drawn  up  by  the  Argentine  Touring  Club.  Touring  clubs  and 
travel  associations,  as  well  as  organizations  operating  means  of  com¬ 
munications  and  other  entities,  will  he  members  of  this  South  Ameri¬ 
can  federation,  the  purposes  of  which  are  briefly  as  follows: 

To  bring  alKiiit  closer  relations  l)etween  the  South  American  countries;  to 
study  questions  relating  to  international  travel;  to  prepare  printed  guides  and 
maps  of  world  travel  for  the  u.se  of  members;  to  establish  tourist  organizations 
in  all  South  American  countries;  to  work  for  the  conclusion  of  treaties  between 
nations  adhering  to  the  congress  to  favor  permanently  organized  tourist  travel; 
to  develop  reciprocal  services  and  courtesies  between  member  organizations; 
and  to  influence  countries  adhering  to  the  congress  to  improve  international 
means  of  communications. 

The  congress  published  a  booklet  containing  the  resolutions 
passed  and  the  approved  statutes  of  the  South  American  Travel 
Association.  It  was  voted  to  hold  the  Second  South  American  Travel 
Congress  in  Lima  in  1929  and  the  third  in  Montevideo  in  1930 
in  celebration  of  the  centenary  of  Uruguayan  independence.  This 
First  South  American  Travel  Congress  may  he  said  to  mark  the 
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beginning  of  a  new  era  of  progress  in  international  communications 
through  concerted  action  by  organizations  in  the  respective  countries 
toward  this  end,  which  will  doubtless  lead  to  improved  commercial 
and  friendly  relations  as  well  as  to  increased  material  progress  for 
all  the  nations  concerned. 

San  Juan-Jachal  Branch  of  State  Railroad. — On  March  3, 
1928,  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  ojicnod  bids  for  completing  the 
State  Railroad  line  between  San  Juan  and  Jachal,  both  on  the  eastern 
slopes  of  the  Andes,  the  latter  being  a  town  in  a  rich  valley  which 
for  40  years  has  been  awaiting  railroad  communication.  The  lowest 
bid  was  6,643,244  pesos. 

BOLIVIA 


Commercial  aviation. — From  statistics  recently  published  on 
commercial  aviation  in  Bolivia,  the  following  figures  were  taken  to 
show  the  traffic  from  August  1,  1925,  to  December  31,  1927: 


Total  nuinljcr  of  flights _  577 

Flying  hours _ _ _  869.35 

Passengers: 

Men _ 2,072 

Women _ 494 

Children.. _ _ 97 

-  2, 663 

Nuintx'r  of  kilometers  flown _  132,  964 

Mail  carried  (kilograms) _ _ _ _  1,  909 


The  Bolivian  Aerial  Lloyd  Co.'  Opi^t’altW'W  iptyminercial  air  service 
in  Bolivia,  using  metal  JunR^ft^'''tt'llinte*bt*'*tytt^'F-13  equipped  with 

B\  M  A.  t  orvri  1  ft  nii' til i ftlfl  ill// 

.  M.  >> .  Iv  motors  of  300  horsepower. 

In  order  to  encourage  aviatip§,,jt]p^fppy|^ipnent  of  Bolivia,  through 
the  Ministry  of  Promotion,  has  declared  that  lands  necessary  for 
flying  fields,  hangars,  etc.,  ip  ^i^e  |^partments  of  Cochabamba, 
Santa  Cruz,  and  Beni  are  a  public  necessity .  They  may  therefore 
be  used  by  the  aforesaid  compan/’fo^exWnd  its  passenger  and  freight 
service  to  these  Departments. 

New  cotton  industry. — A  So'ilth"* 'American  company  with  a 
capital  of  several  hundred  thousand^  dollars  is  about  to  establish  a 
modern  cotton-textile  factory  with  200  looms  in  La  Paz.  For  some 
time  past  the  company  has  been  distributing  cottonseed  to  farmers 
living  along  the  railroad  lines,  and  teaching  them  the  most  modern 
methods  of  cultivation  in  order  to  have  raw  material  of  the  proper 
grade.  The  new  factory,  which  is  to  be  in  operation  in  August,  will 
increase  its  capacity  as  its  business  warrants. 

Highway  loan. — The  Bolivian  Senate  recently  authorized  the 
contraction  of  a  loan  of  4,000,000  bolivianos  for  the  construction 
of  a  highway  from  La  Paz  to  Yungas. 
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Water  supply. — On  April  2,  1928,  the  President  authorized  the 
Municipal  Council  of  Viacha  in  the  Department  of  La  Paz  to  con¬ 
tract  a  loan  of  80,000  bolivianos  for  the  provision  and  supply  of 
drinking  water  for  that  town. 


BRAZIL 

Federal  Highway  Commemorative  Monument  planned. — In 
the  first  week  of  April,  1928,  a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee 
for  the  Federal  Highway  Monument  was  held  in  the  Touring  Club 
of  Brazil  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  of  which  organization  Dr.  Mello  Vienna, 
Vice  President  of  the  Republic,  is  president.  At  this  meeting  the 
plans  for  the  monument,  prepared  by  the  architect  Raphael  Galvao 
and  the  civil  engineer  Mario  Chagas  Doria,  were  approved.  The 
report  read  on  the  purpose  of  the  monument  was  in  part  as  follows: 

Tho  ()i)oning  of  the  Rio  de  Janeiro-Sao  Paulo  and  the  Rio-Petrojx)lis  highways 
is  the  inauguration  of  a  public  serviee  of  great  importance;  it  marks  the  auspicious 
beginning  of  the  Brazilian  Federal  highway  system,  to  extended  by  means  of 
a  tax  on  gasoline,  automobiles,  and  accessories.  To  signalize  the  commencement 
of  this  great  work  the  Touring  Club  of  Brazil  pro{X)ses  to  construct  a  reinforced 
concrete  structure  to  lie  located  on  Sera  das  .\raras  Hill  on  the  Rio  de  Janeiro- 
Sao  Paulo  highway  about  50  miles  from  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  approved  design 
consists  of  a  two-story  base,  one  story  to  contain  a  large  assembly  hall  and  the 
other  a  restaurant,  above  which  rises  a  tower,  46  meters  high,  surmounted  by  a 
lighted  cupola.  On  the  wall  of  the  assembly  hall  there  is  to  be  a  large  map  of 
Brazil.  Each  time  a  State  is  linked  with  the  capital  by  means  of  a  new  Federal 
highway,  a  celebration  of  the  event  will  l)e  held  in  the  monument.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  and  other  officials  will  be  invited  to  witness  the  placing  of  a  bronze  map  of 
the  State  in  question  in  the  map  of  the  nation  showing  the  progress  of  the  Federal 
highway  system.  It  is  Ijelieved  that  these  celebrations  and  the  use  of  the  tower 
re.staurant  by  tourists  will  maintain  a  desire  in  the  public  and  official  mind  to 
continue  the  road-building  program.  Another  interesting  feature  will  be  the 
annual  unveiling  of  bronze  tablets  showing  the  mileage  added  during  the  year 
to  the  highway  system. 

Customs  regulations. — The  United  States  Commerce  Reports  for 
April  7,  1928,  gives  the  following  information  on  customs  regula¬ 
tions  in  Brazil: 

The  Liga  do  Commercio  and  the  Associagfto  Commercial,  of  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Brazil,  have  been  authorized  by  the  Minister  of  Finance  to  create  permanent 
commissions,  selected  from  leading  business  men  of  the  city,  for  arbitrating 
disputes  between  importers  and  the  local  customs.  There  are  about  30  of  these 
commissions,  corresponding  approximately  to  the  various  customs  classifications 
of  imports;  e.  g.,  a  commission  on  automotive  products,  one  on  tires  and  other 
rubber  goods,  one  on  textiles,  one  on  hardware  and  implements,  etc.  All  dis¬ 
putes  must  first  be  appealed  to  these  arbitration  commissions;  and  while  pro¬ 
vision  is  made  for  further  apj)eal  to  the  court,  it  is  considered  very  improbable 
that  this  action  will  ever  l)e  taken,  since  the  court  would  undoubtedly  attach 
great  im|M)rtance  to  the  decision  of  the  arbitration  commission  in  any  given 
case.  This  organization  of  commissions  is  to  l)e  put  into  immediate  effect. 
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Appeal  or  complaints  over  customs  charges  and  classifications  have  hitherto 
been  carried  to  a  special  customs  tribunal  which  rarely  reversed  the  decisions 
of  the  customs  officials. 

Lectures  on  city  planning  and  improvement. — On  April  9, 
1928,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Pan  American  Committee  of  Archi¬ 
tects  and  the  Brazilian  City  Planning  Association,  the  first  of  a 
series  of  lectures  on  city  planning  and  improvement  was  delivered 
in  the  National  School  of  Fine  Arts  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  by  Don  Raul 
E.  Titte,  an  Argentine  architect.  Another  speaker  on  related  sub¬ 
jects  was  Don  Sebastian  Ghigliazza,  also  an  Argentine  architect. 

CHILE 

Nitrate. — The  following  figures,  covering  the  months  of  July, 
1927,  through  January,  1928,  show  the  revival  of  the  nitrate  indus¬ 
try  this  year: 

(All  amounts  in  metric  quintals  of  220.46  pounds] 


I»23-24 

1924-25 

1925-26 

1926-27  j  1927-28 

i 

Production _ 

Exportation _ 

12,  484,  304 
|14,  927,  916 

14,  512,  866i 
16,  343,  130 

15,  852,  921 
15,  755,  469 

8,  277,  675I12,  876,  158 
!  8,  208,  338|18,  284,  940 

On  another  page  of  this  issue  will  be  found  an  interesting  account 
of  the  new  Guggenheim  process  for  extracting  and  refining  nitrate. 

Bureau  of  Electrical  Services. — This  important  bureau,  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  was  created  in  1925  and 
thoroughly  reorganized  at  the  end  of  1927.  Its  chief  duties  are  the 
following:  Inspection  and  supervision  of  the  construction  and  exploi¬ 
tation  of  electrical  companies  in  general;  the  fixing  of  rates,  techni¬ 
cal  standards,  and  systems  of  accounting;  and  the  consideration  of 
concessions,  services,  etc.  Pursuant  to  its  duty  of  supervising  all 
electrical  services  in  the  Republic,  it  has  given  special  importance 
to  the  valuation  of  the  various  companies  supplying  light  and  power 
in  order  to  fix  rates  equitable  at  once  to  the  public  and  to  the  com¬ 
panies.  The  bureau  at  present  is  considering  a  system  of  easy  credits 
which  will  permit  such  companies  to  extend  their  service  or  erect 
new  plants,  in  order  to  promote  itidustry.  Senor  Francisco  Lobos, 
chief  of  the  bureau,  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Chile  and  of 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

Petroleum  explorations. — In  order  to  ascertain  whether  petro- 
leiun  exists  in  the  Territory  of  Magellan,  the  Chilean  Govermnent  has 
called  for  bids  from  firms  expert  in  boring  oil  wells,  said  bids  to  be 
submitted  before  July  31,  1928.  It  is  planned  to  make  test  borings  to 
a  total  depth  of  15,000  to  20,000  meters  (meter  equals  3.29  feet). 
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aIodern  hotels. — The  Ministry  of  the  Interior  has  made  a  con¬ 
tract  with  a  private  person  for  the  construction  of  two  large  modern 
hotels  in  Santiago  and  the  seaside  resort  of  Vina  del  Mar,  respectively, 
the  two  to  cost  together  not  less  than  10,000,000  pesos.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  will  guarantee  7  per  cent  bonds  for  not  more  than  half  the 
amount  expended  in  land,  huildings,  and  equipment,  taking  a  second 
mortgage  on  the  real  estate  and  a  chattel  mortgage  on  the  equipment. 
A  first  mortgage  will  be  held  by  the  persons  subscribing  the  rest  of 
the  capital.  Provisions  are  made  for  safeguarding  the  interest  and 
amortization  on  the  bonds  guaranteed  by  the  Government. 

COLOMBIA 

Daily  aviation  service. — On  April  2,  1928,  a  daily  aviation  serv¬ 
ice  was  established  between  Cartagena,  Barranquilla,  and  Girardot 
by  the  Sociedad  Colombo-Alemana  de  Transportes  A4reos.  It  is 
believed  that  this  increase  in  rapid  communication  will  promote 
intercourse  between  the  interior,  the  seacoast,  and  intermediate  points. 

The  superhydroairplane  Colombia,  recently  added  to  the  air  fleet 
of  the  Scadta  (the  company  mentioned  above)  began  flights 
between  Barranquilla  and  Puerto  Berrio  in  February.  This  hydro¬ 
airplane  is  of  metal  construction,  with  2  motors  of  600  horsepower 
each,  has  a  crew  of  2  pilots  and  a  mechanic,  is  provided  with  mete¬ 
orological  instruments,  radio  sending  and  receiving  sets,  and  carries 
10  passengers  and  mail  in  a  comfortable  cabin.  The  largest  hydro¬ 
airplane  in  the  service,  it  shows  the  success  which  this  company  has 
achieved  in  air  transportation. 

Prosperity  of  Antioquia. — According  to  official  figures  the  gold 
taken  from  veins  and  placer  mines  of  Antioquia  in  1927  was  valued 
at  2,799,817  pesos,  of  which  part  was  taken  to  the  mint,  some  exported, 
and  the  remainder  purchased  by  the  Bank  of  the  Republic.  During 
the  same  year  the  Department  of  Antioquia  exported  1,368,115  tons 
of  hides.  The  departmental  budget  of  revenues  for  the  year  1928  is 
7,246,660  jiesos. 

CUBA 

Cultivation  of  coffee. — The  Province  of  Oriente  is  increasing 
the  cultivation  of  coffee,  once  an  important  product  of  Cuba.  Land 
is  being  cleared  and  plantations  are  being  set  out,  the  number  already 
planted  in  1927  being  3,178,  with  a  total  area  of  37,437  hectares, 
which  yielded  a  crop  of  437,148  quintals,  valued  at  $11,365,848,  and 
furnished  employment  to  21,729  persons.  {Courtesy  of  the  Cuban 
Embassy  in  Washington.) 

Cuban  press. — According  to  figures  furnished  by  the  National 
Statistical  Commission  there  are  1,013  publications  in  Cuba,  of  which 
41  are  printed  in  the  Province  of  Pinar  del  Rfo,  551  in  the  city  of 
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Habana,  49  in  the  rest  of  that  Province,  37  in  the  Province  of  Matan- 
zas,  131  in  the  Province  of  Santa  Clara,  53  in  the  Province  of  Caina- 
giiey,  and  151  in  the  Province  of  Oriente.  The  monthly  distribu¬ 
tion  of  newspapers  is  11,450,314  copies,  and  of  magazines,  1,273,304. 
In  Habana  alone  10,102,260  periodicals  are  delivered,  the  remainder 
being  distributed  among  the  other  Provinces.  (Courtesy  oj  the  Cuban 
Embassy  in  Washington.) 

National  Commission  for  Economic  Defense. — In  the  latter 
part  of  March  the  National  Commission  for  Economic  Defense  was 
established  to  study  the  economic  situation  of  the  country,  which  it 
will  do  through  the  medium  of  subcommissions  on  such  problems  as 
customs,  banks  and  taxes,  customs  legislation,  communications; 
agricultural  land  distribution,  and  other  matters.  The  National 
Commission  for  Economic  Defense  will  be  composed  of  Dr.  Rafael 
Martinez  Ortiz,  Secretary  of  State;  Dr.  Santiago  Gutierrez  de  Celis, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  chairman;  General  Manuel  Delgado, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Labor;  Dr.  Viriato  Gutie¬ 
rrez,  Secretary  to  the  President;  and  Senor  Francisco  Arango  y 
Mantilla.  All  the  positions  on  the  commission  will  be  honorary. 

The  purposes  of  the  commission  are  the  following: 

To  act  as  an  advisory  body  to  tlie  President;  to  act  as  intermediary  between 
the  State  and  the  business  world  for  the  development  of  national  and  foreign 
credit;  and  to  organize  and  direct  a  campaign  for  the  education  of  the  public 
with  respect  to  the  necessity  of  protecting  national  products,  and  to  provide 
necessary  measures  for  exportation. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

New  irrigation  projects. — Last  April  two  new  irrigation  proj¬ 
ects  were  completed — the  Hato  del  Yaque  and  the  Pedernales 
Canals.  The  former,  12.5  miles  in  length,  will  irrigate  approximately 
20,000  acres  of  land  near  Santiago  de  los  Caballeros.  The  latter,  a 
little  more  than  3  miles  long,  will  furnish  water  to  about  3,100  acres 
of  the  tract  at  Pedernales  set  aside  by  the  Government  for  colonization. 

Highway  progress. — Among  the  new  highways  already  open  to 
traffic  or  nearly  completed  are  the  following;  Luperon  highway, 
from  Puerto  Plata  to  Santiago  de  los  Caballeros,  62  kilometers  (kilo¬ 
meter  equals  0.62  mile) ;  La  Romana  to  Pintado ;  Mella  to  La  Romana, 
38  kilometers;  San  Juan  to  Comendador,  55  kilometers;  San  Isidro 
to  Bayaguana,  31  kilometers;  Monte  Cristy  to  Dajabon,  40  kilo¬ 
meters;  Sanchez  to  Ocoa,  28  kilometers;  and  Moca  to  Jamao,  28 
kilometers.  Added  to  the  already  extensive  highway  system  of  the 
Dominican  Republic,  these  roads,  with  others  on  the  highway  pro¬ 
gram,  will  provide  one  of  the  best  highway  systems  in  the  New  World. 

New  reservoir. — A  new  reservoir  for  the  water  supply  of  San¬ 
tiago  de  los  Caballeros  has  been  placed  in  service.  Its  capacity  is 
approximately  1,300,000  gallons. 
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ECUADOR 

Promotion  of  communications. — The  Government  of  Ecuador  is 
actively  promoting  the  construction  of  both  railroads  and  highways. 
The  budget  for  the  present  year  contains,  among  others,  the  following 


appropriations; 

Railway  construction;  Sucres 

Puerto  Bolivar  to  Laja . . . . . . .  700,  000 

Quito  to  Esineraldas _ _ _ _ 910,000 

iSibainlx*  to  Cuenca _ _ _  1,  000,  000 

New  highways; 

Ibarra  to  the  northern  frontier _  180,  000 

National  southern  highway _ 140,  000 

Loja  to  Zaruina _ 150,  000 

Province  of  Azuay _ 80,  000 

.\mbato  highway _ 120,  000 

New  roads; 

San  Juan-Guaranda-Babahoyo _  150,  000 

Quito-Chone-Esmeraldas _ 150,  000 

Quito-Napo;  Pan-Mdndez;  and  Loja-Zainora _  50,  000 

Repairs  and  upkeep  of  highways  throughout  the  Republic _  450,  000 

Tools,  trucks,  and  other  supplies _ 39,  500 


Total _ _ 4,119,500 


Public  works. — The  President  of  the  Republic  recently  authorized 
the  expenditure  of  10,000  sucres  for  the  repair  of  the  barracks  in 
Guayaquil,  25,000  sucres  for  the  Rocafuerte  sanatorium  in  Quito, 
and  15,000  sucres  for  the  establishment  of  public  baths  in  Alangasi. 

The  Province  of  Pichincha  has  lately  spent  the  sum  of  642,068 
sucres  on  public  works,  some  of  the  larger  items  being  as  follows: 
Highway  repairs,  133,000  sucres;  Mejia  national  secondary  school, 
86,000  sucres;  Cayambe  school,  27,000  sucres:  Juan  Montalvo  Insti¬ 
tute,  17,000  sucres;  and  Pintag  school,  11,000  sucres. 

Exports  through  Guayaquil  in  1927. — Comercio  Internacional  of 
Guayaquil  publishes  in  its  February  issue  the  following  statistics  on 
exports  through  that  port  in  1927: 


Sucres 

Raw  foodstuffs... . . . .  41,  183,  290 

Prepared  foodstuffs _ _ _  463,537 

Livestock  on  the  hoof _ _ _  79,  000 

.\nimal  raw  materials _ _ _  1,  096,  786 

Vegetable  raw  materials _ _ _ _  2,  458,  405 

Mineral  raw  materials _  4,  790,  459 

Manufactured  and  sundry  articles _  5,  498,  324 

Nationalized  articles _  641,  505 


56,  211,  306 

The  countries  of  destination  were  as  follows,  in  order  of  importance: 
In  America,  the  United  States,  Chile,  Colombia,  Peru,  Cuba,  and 
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Argentina;  and  in  Europe,  France,  Germany,  Holland,  Spain,  Eng¬ 
land,  and  Italy. 

Consular  fees. — See  page  736. 

GUATEMALA 

Guatemalan  industrial  exhibition. — Information  has  been 
received  through  the  press  that  an  interesting  exhibition  of  hand- 
woven  coverlets,  table  covers,  hand  bags,  scarfs,  and  dress  lengths 
made  by  the  Indians  of  Guatemala  from  vegetable  silk  and  cot¬ 
ton  were  recently  exhibited  in  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  where  they 
attracted  much  favorable  comment.  Similar  expositions  have  been 
held  in  Chile,  Ecuador,  Peru,  Venezuela,  and  Bolivia. 

Wireless  service  inaugurated. — On  March  15,  1928,  the  forty- 
ninth  anniversary  of  the  promulgation  of  the  first  Guatemalan  con¬ 
stitution  and  the  first  anniversary  of  the  presidency  of  General  Lazaro 
Chac6n,  wireless  service  between  Flores,  in  the  Department  of  El 
Pet^n,  and  Guatemala  City  was  officially  inaugurated,  thus  putting 
the  capital  in  immediate  communication  with  one  of  the  farthest 
removed  sections  of  the  Republic. 

HAITI 

Coffee  exports. — Coffee  exports  have  shown  a  notable  increase 
during  the  first  half  of  the  fiscal  year  1927-28,  October  through 
March,  as  shown  below: 


Exports  of  cotlee  Kilograms 

First  half  year,  1926-27 _ _  22,  792,  000 

Full  year,  1926-27 . . - .  28,  693,  000 

First  half  year,  1927-28 . . . .  31,  183,  000 


Foreign  trade. — The  general  receiver  of  customs  gives  the  follow'- 
ing  figures  on  Haiti’s  foreign  trade  for  the  first  half  of  the  fiscal  year 
1927-28: 


Foreign  trade 

March,  1928  | 

1 

March,  1927 

1 

October- 
March, 
1927-28  1 

October- 

March, 

1926-27 

Oourdet  1 
9,328,885 
17,032,159 
7, 703, 274 

Oourdet 
6,086,829 
9, 486, 463 
3, 399, 634 

Oourdet 

53,559,868 

77,530,040 

23,970,172 

Oourdet 
41,412,820 
53, 082, 723 
11,669,903 

HONDURAS 

Land  for  settlement. — Executive  resolutions  of  March  2  and  7 
set  apart  for  colonization  certain  parcels  of  land,  part  of  it  forested, 
on  the  Mosquito  coast  and  another  tract  of  from  3,600  to  4,000  hec¬ 
tares  in  the  Department  of  Santa  Barbara. 
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New  roads. — Early  this  year  the  National  Congress  enacted  a  law 
providing  for  the  construction  of  a  highway  from  the  city  of  El  Pro¬ 
greso  via  Yoro  to  the  road  now  being  built  to  Olancho,  and  also  for 
the  construction  of  another  highway  from  Yoro  to  Olanchito.  Certain 
taxes  are  set  aside  for  this  purpose. 

MEXICO 

Activity  in  highway  construction. — The  Federal  Government’s 
extensive  plan  for  highway  construction  continues  to  be  carried  out 
with  the  enthusiastic  cooperation  of  State  and  municipal  authorities, 
the  Federal  Government  contributing  half  the  cost  of  the  roads  con¬ 
structed.  Among  the  highways  finished  or  whose  construction  has 
been  much  advanced  in  recent  months  are  the  following: 

Laredo-Mexico  City. — Work  on  this  imiJortant  arterial  highway,  whose  length 
of  1,250  kilometers  (kilometer  equals  0.62  mile)  will  constitute  the  northern  portion 
of  the  Mexican  section  of  the  proposed  Pan  American  Highway  in  Mexican  terri¬ 
tory,  has  continued  with  great  rapidity.  Traffic  on  the  sections  already  com¬ 
pleted  is  very  dense. 

Tduca-Sultepec. — This  highway  unites  Toluca,  capital  of  the  State  of  Mexico, 
with  Sultepec,  an  im{K)rtant  mining  center  in  that  State,  forming  one  section  of 
the  International  Gulf  Highway  from  Matamoros,  on  the  Mexican- American  bor¬ 
der,  to  Mexico  City,  via  Tampico. 

IrUernational  Pacific  Highway. — highway  540  kilometers  in  length  is  under 
construction  in  the  State  of  Sonora  from  Nogales,  on  the  border,  to  Guaymas,  on 
the  Gulf  of  California,  via  Hermosillo,  capital  of  the  State. 

Tixlla-Chipancingo. — This  mad  is  in  the  State  of  Guerrero,  the  latter  city  being 
capital  of  the  State. 

Bustamante-Villadama-Sabinas  Hidalgo. — This  road  connects  three  of  the 
richest  and  most  important  municipalities  in  the  State  of  Nuevo  Le6n. 

Queritaro-Pueblilo;  Querelaro-San  Josi  Iturbide. — The  former  highway  is 
entirely  within  the  State  of  Quer6taro;  the  latter  extends  into  the  State  of  Guana- 
j  uato. 

Ixiaqaixlla-Enlacidn. — This  highway  traverses  a  rich  agricultural  district  in  the 
State  of  Puebla  and  brings  it  into  communication  with  the  railroad. 

.\rio  de  Ronaltx-Palzcaaro. — This  highway  is  in  the  State  of  Michoacdn. 

Fruit  and  vegetable  exports. — The  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  recently  published  the  following  statistics  on  exports  of  fruit  and 
vegetables  from  the  northwestern  section  of  Mexico  to  the  United 
States: 

Year 

1916  . 

1917  . 

1918  . 

1919  . 

1920  . 

1921  . 


('arloads'l  Year  |  ('arloads 

91  1922 .  1,412 

378  1923  2,226 

511  1924  2,784 

687  1925  3,693 

8.32  1936  .  4, 159 

1,(K)5  1927  6,150 
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The  chief  product  included  in  the  foregoing  is  tomatoes,  of  which 
2,809  carloads  were  shipped  in  1926  and  4,500  in  1927. 

Distribution  of  land. — According  to  information  given  out 
through  the  press,  land  distributed  in  accordance  with  the  agrarian 
laws,  up  to  December  31,  1927,  had  an  area  of  more  than  4,000,000 
hectares  (hectare  equals  2.67  acres),  the  number  of  persons  receiving 
parcels  being  more  than  500,000.  With  the  establishment  of  the 
agricultural  banks  (see  p.  733)  and  the  aid  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  satisfactory  results  benefiting  the  more  humble  classes  and  the 
country  in  general  are  anticipated  from  this  distribution. 

NICARAGUA 

Waterworks  for  Managua. — The  American  company  intrusted 
with  the  paving  of  Managua  recently  presented  to  the  President  of 
the  Republic  a  project  for  piping  water  from  Lake  Asososca  to  Ma¬ 
nagua  in  quantity  sufficient  for  all  purposes.  The  President  accepted 
this  plan,  whose  execution  will  cost  about  $100,000.  It  is  hoped  that 
by  the  end  of  the  year  Managua  will  be  enjoying  its  new  water  supply. 

Engineers’  association. — An  e.xecutive  decree  of  recent  date 
created  the  National  Association  of  Engineers  of  the  Republic  of 
Nicaragua.  Senor  Adolfo  Cardenas  is  president. 

Managua  cathedral. — On  March  6  of  the  present  year  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Republic  issued  a  decree  declaring  the  construction  of  the 
cathedral  in  Managua  necessary  for  the  embellishment  of  the  capital 
and  continuing  the  tax  imposed  by  article  8  of  a  law  of  February  9, 
1927,  the  proceeds  thereof  to  go  for  the  expenses  of  said  construction. 

PANAMA 

Highways. — The  press  gives  the  following  report  on  highway 
improvements  in  Panama: 

The  Sabaiias  road  leading  from  Panama  City  to  Hella  Vista  and  the  Monte 
Ocsuro  road  will  l>e  widened  3  meters  as  far  as  the  latU'r;  later  improvements  will 
l)e  made  on  the  other  sections  of  the  road  leading  to  Old  Panama  and  Juan  Diaz. 
It  is  along  the  Sabanas  road  that  most  of  the  new  suburbs  of  Panama  City, 
including  the  Bella  Vista  and  Cangrejo  improvements,  have  iK'en  built,  and  that 
the  Santo  Tomds  Hospital,  part  of  the  Gorgas  Memorial,  is  located. 

On  March  30,  1928,  the  National  Assembly  approved  a  bill  authorizing  the 
President  to  grant  a  concession  for  the  construction  of  a  26-foot  concrete  highway 
from  Panama  City  on  the  Pacific  coast  to  Col6n  and  Portolndlo  on  the  .\tlantic. 

National  agricultural  fair. — The  Second  National  Agricul¬ 
tural  Fair  at  Aguadulce  was  opened  on  April  5,  1928,  with  the  attend¬ 
ance  of  the  President,  Cabinet  members,  and  the  diplomatic  corps, 
and  many  other  visitors. 

Sites  for  legations. — The  Government  of  Panama  has  leased 
to  the  Governments  of  Colombia  and  Peru  for  a  nominal  sum  lots  in 
the  exposition  grounds  in  the  suburbs  of  Panama  City  whereon  to 
erect  permanent  legations. 
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PARAGUAY 

Immigration. — The  General  Bureau  of  Statistics  reports  the  fol¬ 
lowing  immigration  during  the  past  23  years: 


Year  Number 

1905 _ _ _  645 

Year  Number 

1918 _ _  270 

1906  _ 1,077 

1907  . 1,840 

1908  . 1,024 

1909  _ 634 

1919  _ 350 

1920  _ 329 

1921  _ 576 

1922  _ 201 

1910 _ _ _ _  418 

1923 _ _ _ _  124 

1911  _ _  446 

1912  _ _ _  704 

1924. . . . .  458 

1925 _ _ _  310 

1913 _ _  1,512 

1926 _ _  317 

1914  _ 1,616 

1915  _ :166 

1916  _ 298 

1927 . . . .  405 

Total . . .  14,246 

1917 . . . .  326 

The  total  number  of  Mennonites  who  have  settled  in  Paraguay 
during  the  period  from  December  29,  1926,  to  September  27,  1927, 
is  stated  to  have  been  1,547,  of  which  number  764  w^ere  men  and  773 
women. 

Sugar  production. — A  total  of  4,561,442  kilograms  (kilogram 
equals  2.2  pounds)  of  sugar  was  produced  in  Paraguay  during  1927, 
the  production  and  importation  of  sugar  during  the  previous  four 
years  being  as  follows: 


Year 

Production 

1  Importation 

1926.. . . . . . 

KUogramt  \ 

4,  057,  340  i 
2,  2.50,  490  1 

1,  757,  4.50 

2,  090,  600 

1  A’ilofframt 

1  2,  625,  527 

'  3,  001,  084 

2,  526,  693 
122,  749 

1925 . . . . 

1924.. . . . . . . 

1923 _ _ _ _ 

Port  works. — By  virtue  of  a  decree  of  March  23,  1928,  the  Min" 
ister  of  the  Treasury  was  authorized  to  sign  a  contract  for  the  con" 
struction  of  port  works  in  Asunci6n,  the  general  plans  of  which  have 
have  been  under  study  for  some  time  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Works.  The  purchase  of  necessary  machinery  for  loading  and 
unloading  vessels  at  the  customhouse  at  Pilar  has  also  been  author¬ 
ized  and  200,()()()  pesos  set  aside  for  the  pu  rpose. 

New  telegraph  line. — According  to  an  announcement  recently 
made  by  the  Inspector  General  of  Telegraphs,  the  now  Quiindy- 
Yhyciii  Udegraph  line,  linking  Yhycui  wi  th  the  system,  has  boon  com¬ 
pleted  and  o[)enud  for  service. 
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PERU 

Railroad  construction. — Nearly  1,800  tons  of  steel  rails  arrived 
recently  at  Iquitos,  a  port  for  ocean-going  steamers  on  the  Maranon 
River,  an  affluent  of  the  Amazon  and  about  2,300  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  latter.  Iquitos  is  the  metropolis  of  the  upper  Amazon 
region.  The  rails  will  be  transported  by  water  to  Pucalpa  on  the 
Ucayali  River,  w'hich  flow’s  into  the  Maranon.  From  Pulcalpa  a  rail¬ 
road  300  miles  long  will  he  constructed  to  the  Cerro  de  Pasco  Railway, 
w’hich  has  long  operated  from  the  heights  of  the  Andes  to  the  Pacific 
coast  at  Callao. 

Concession  for  condensed  milk  factory. — A  10-year  concession 
for  the  manufacture  of  evaporated  and  condensed  milk,  a  new  indus¬ 
try  in  Peru,  has  been  granted  by  the  Government.  Manufacturing 
is  to  be  started  w’ithin  two  years  from  the  date  of  the  concession,  the 
capital  invested  is  to  be  not  less  than  10,000  Peruvian  pounds,  and 
the  concessionary  is  to  give  a  bond  of  500  Peruvian  pounds  to  he  col¬ 
lected  if  the  industry  is  not  in  operation  at  the  end  of  the  term. 
Within  one  year  after  operations  are  commenced,  plants  are  to  he 
established  in  the  Departments  of  Loreto,  San  Martin,  and  Madre  de 
Di6s. 

Silk  concession. — A  10-year  concession  for  the  silk  industry  has 
been  granted  by  the  Government  to  two  concessionaries  w’ho  agree  to 
introduce  the  manufacture  of  silk  in  Peru  within  two  years.  They 
also  agree  to  invest  in  the  enterprise  not  less  than  10,000  Peruvian 
pounds  capital  and  to  employ  60  per  cent  national  labor.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  to  receive  10  per  cent  of  the  profits. 

Agricultural  and  livestock  school. — See  page  747. 

URUGUAY 

Value  of  exports. — According  to  data  published  in  the  lierista  df 
la  Asociacidn  Rural  del  Uruguay  for  February,  1928,  the  total  value 
of  articles  e.xported  from  Uruguay  during  1927  was  96,674,131  pesos, 
the  value  of  the  various  items  and  its  comparison  with  that  of  1926 
being  as  follow’s: 


('lasiies  of  commodities 

HKW 

1927 

Pf$Ot 
(«,  1S8.067 
703,540 

1,  MO.  .591 
3M.585 
17.x  Mi 
32,  JtM 

Peso» 

8.\  513. 332 
0,41X604 
2, 6.58,  399 
.535,774 
3ia  631 
30, 141 
1, 334, 000 

Ship  provisions  nnd  sii|>|)lies.. .  . 

Tout 


M,  ain,  4M> 


U«.«74, 131 
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The  following:  items  included  under  livestock,  agricidtural,  and 
mining:  products  were  exported  in  the  quantities  given  below: 


.Article 

l«»i  1 

1927  j 

1  .Article  1 

1926 

1927 

Livestock: 

Kilograms 

Kilograms  ' 

‘  Livestock— Continued.  | 

Kilograms 

Kilograms 

Meat,  preserved _ 

12, 812,  S.'il 

20, 397, 271 

!  Sheejwkins . i 

3, 439, 203 

5,  1.54, 234 

Mutton,  frozen . 

22,828,821 

24,714,426  ; 

Cattle  hides,  salt _ 1 

10,705,115 

10, 371, 926 

Reef,  jerked . 

10,  292, 948 

9,970,000  j 

Cattle  hides,  flint.... 

3, 166, 662 

.5, 020, 846 

Beef,  frozen . 

96,(B1,.171 

98,044,960  ; 

Cattle  hides,  wet _ 

14, 919, 149 

12,  :186,  .509 

Beef,  chilled . 

Meat,  extract . 

:«),  642, 6(B 

1  421,366 

l.%  13.5, 265  1 
.581,268  : 

Sheepskins,  pickled.. 
.\gricultural  pro<lucts:  i 

1, 245, 068 

1, 517, 674 

Intostinos,  frozen _ 

9, 072, 8.39 
2,616,.')91 

1  7,84.3,276 

51, 510, 6.58 

6,  .3,59, 118 

9, 124, 698 
10,851,595 
66, 9,57, 266 

12,38.5,810 
!  .5.3, 103,  .530 
18, 370, 2.59 

16, 934, 996 
.57,  7.05, 660 
27, 748, 389 

Klax . 

Wool,  greasy . 

Mining  products: 

Wool,  washed . 

1,086.6.59 

1, 068, 201 

Common  stone _ 

'  263,660,000 

418,028,000 

Wool,  semiwashed... 

1,  272, 678 

825, 649 

Sand  (tons) . 

j  1, 573, 232 

1,936,864 

Farm  and  dairy  exposition. — The  annual  farm  and  dairy  e.xpo- 
sition  was  held  in  the  Prado,  Montivideo,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Rural  Association  of  Uruguay,  from  March  20  to  27,  1928.  As  usual, 
sums  of  money,  medals,  and  agricultural  implements  w*ere  awarded 
as  prizes  for  the  best  exhibits  of  vegetables,  flowers,  fruit,  animals, 
rural  construction,  rural  literature,  and  food. 

Corn  crop  estimate. — The  Bureau  of  Agriculture  estimates  that 
242,002  hectares  (hectare  equals  2.47  acres)  of  land  were  under  culti¬ 
vation  in  corn  in  1927-28,  yielding  233,463  metric  tons.  Compared 
to  the  area  under  cultivation  in  corn  and  the  yield  during  the  year 
1926-27,  these  figures  represent  an  increase  of  41,910  hectares  and 
107,-572  tons. 

VENEZUELA 

Annual  railroad  report. — The  following  report  on  the  value 
of  tickets  sold,  weight  of  freight  carried,  receipts,  and  total  operating 
expenses  of  Venezuelan  railways  during  the  year  1927  was  submitted 
by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Communications  on  April  2,  1928, 
being  printed  in  the  Gacetn  Oficial  of  April  7,  1928: 


1 

('ompanies 

Value  of 
tickets  sold  ' 

Freight  i 
carried  i 

Total 

receii)ts 

Total  ex- 
{•enditures 

Holirars 

Kilograms 

Bolirars 

Bolirars 

La  V'ela-Coro  Railroad . 

15, 564.  .50 

6,3.50,968 

67, 874. 55 

67,091.37 

Bolivar  Railroad . 

136. 036. 35 

40.219,302 

1,928,261.50 

2. 123, 238. 30 

fluanta-Naricual  Railroad . 

15, 756. 30 

19,628,517  ; 

206,308.55 

268. 301. 40 

Great  Railroad  of  I-a  Ceiba . . 

281. 872. 70 

30, 397, 193  ; 

1, 98.5. 984.  40 

1, 279, 188. 30 

.Santa  Bftrhara-El  Vigfa  Railroad . 

57. 704.  .50  ' 

20,213,8.54 

8.51,  736.  51 

.52.5,  841.  86 

La  Ouaira-Caracas  Railroad . . 

910.  AO 

103.620.;i64 

;  3,301,131.09 

2,089.6.56.97 

Great  Railroad  of  Venezuela . j 

The  Macuto  A  Coast  Line  Railway  of  Vene- 

886,64.5.80 

62.  .570,  7.59 

3, 423, 8'2.5.  .54 

2,  ,570. 4.30.  70 

zuela,  (Ltd.) _ _ _ 

24,5. 96.5.  .55 

7, 080, 195 

289, 4,50.  .50 

3.52. 970.  10 

Puerto  Cabello-Valeni'ia  Railroad 

2:14,617.89 

39,  .551, -268 

1,  182. 980.  .59 

1  1.  270.  196.  52 

Great  TSchira  Railroad... . 

194, 368. 15 

39.  ;m.  648 

3. 1.53, 388.  30 

2. 176, 342.  10 

Central  Railroad  of  Venezuela  _ 

.•M2. 772.  60 

•29.26.5, 1.59 

1,  198, 74.5.  .50 

1,018,000.80 

Carenero  Railroad . . . 

46, 86.5.  .50 

3.  213,  278 

418, 107.  a5 

385,  .558. 00 

Total . 

3,02.5,080.34 

3,880,977.66 

401, 444.  505 

18, 007, 794.  08 

1 . 

14, 126, 816. 42 

Net  income . 
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Foreign  trade  through  La  Guaira. — The  total  tonnage  of  the 
principal  articles  of  export  and  import  passing  through  La  Guaira 
during  1927,  as  compiled  from  figures  furnished  by  the  La  Guaira 
Harbor  Corporation,  was  128,513  metric  tons,  representing  exports 
of  13,886  metric  tons  and  imports  of  1 14,627  metric  tons.  Tabulated 
according  to  principal  commodities,  destinations,  and  origin,  with 
comparative  statistics  for  the  previous  three  years,  they  appear  as 
follows: 

Eximrls,  hy  commodities 


Commodity 

1924 

1925 

192t>  1 

1927 

Metric  tons 
7.6t7  1 
7,209  ! 

481 
1,059 
1, 120 

Metric  tons 
10,511 

9, 590 
353 

1  674 

1  1,551 

Metric  tons  j 
7,508 
4,837 
284 

140 

1,818 

Metric  tons 
7,291 
4,856 
492 

1,247 

Total . 

1  17, 492 

1  22, 679 

14, 587 

13,886 

Exjwrts,  destination 


i 

Country  1 

1924 

1925  1 

1926 

1927 

Delgium . 

1 

Metric  tons 

109 

'  i 

Metric  tons 
396 

Metric  tons 
103 

Metric  tons 
73 

England . 

973 

1,328 

533 

230 

France . 

2,258 

2,371  , 

1,479 

1,546 

Germany . 

4,419 

5,045 

2,510 

4,290 

Holland . 

3,148 

4,816 

4, 324 

3, 769 

Italy . 

112 

177 

123 

57 

Spain . 

1,870 

2137 

1,249 

1,249 

United  States . 

4,399 

5,974 

3,078 

2  589 

Others . 

204 

435 

188 

83 

Total . 

17, 492 

22,679 

i 

14, 587 

13,886 

Imports,  by  commodities 


('ommodity 

1924 

1925 

1926  ^ 

1927 

Metric  ions 

Metric  tons 

Metric  tons 

Metric  tons 

Cement . 

18,081 

22145 

57,166 

26,393 

Provisions  and  liquors . 

20,791 

24,052 

34,937 

31, 197 

Hardware  and  similar  goods . 

8,449 

15,5.56 

22462 

17,071 

General  merchandise . 

10,  524 

10,961 

12202 

12642 

Kerosene . 

2736 

4,072 

2734 

2257 

Machinery . 

2152 

2637 

4,241 

2391 

Coal . . . 

4,632 

10,221 

3,328 

9,468 

Lumber . 

1,394 

1,829 

2  176 

3, 1.52 

Oils,  various . . 

794 

1,025 

2036 

2608 

Railway  and  tramway  material . 

.529 

.579 

2.568 

2448 

Total . . . 

70,082 

94,257 

147,850 

114,627 
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Imports,  by  origin 


Country 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Belgium . 

Metric  Ions 
H«3 

Metric  Ions 
3,382 

Metric  Ions 
11,292 

Metric  Ions 
9,460 

Denmark . 

3.682 

2.844 

3,972 

2,364 

France . 

1.  .123 

1,811 

2,737 

2,317 

Germany . 

S.T.W 

12,48,1 

16, 877 

14, 87.1 

Great  Britain . 

9.732 

18,614 

11,701 

16,827 

Holland . 

K.960 

11,149 

30,  .1.12 

27,  .189 

Italy . 

75.1 

1,661 

1,903 

1,312 

Spain . 

1.718 

2,402 

2,  .116 

2, 17.1 

Cnited  States . 

33.447 

39,081 

6,1,600 

37, 147 

Others . 

613 

K2K 

700 

561 

Total . 

70.082 

94,2.17 

147, 8.10 

114,627 
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National  Mortgage  Bank  report. — The  Review  of  the  River 
Plate  for  March  30,  1928,  gives  the  following  figures  from  the  report 
of  the  National  Mortgage  Bank  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 
1927: 


*  *  *  Over  a  period  of  10  years  requests  for  loans  have  totaled  62,632, 

representiiiR  2,519,232,753  |)e80s  paper.  In  comparison  with  this  sum  the  1927 
demand  has  l)een  the  heaviest  of  the  decade,  being  alxnit  12  jier  cent,  or  11,043 
loans,  totaling  532,9.52,475  (lesos  paper.  This  includes  business  brought  for¬ 
ward  from  1926,  the  1927  requests  for  loans  being  detailed  as  follows: 


Pesos  pai>er 

.5,836  ordinary  mortgage  loans _  174,  142,  025 

793  building  loans _ _ _ _  25,  954,  .550 

176  colonization  loans . . . . . .  93,  724,  800 

472  ordinary  loans  to  national  employees _ _  6,  876,  2.50 

.308  building  loans  to  national  employees . . . . . .  .5,  444,  475 

6  loans  under  law  No.  10,.56.5 _ _  11,  000 


There  were  granted  in  all  .5,915  loans  in  cddulas  (certificates)  to  a  total  face 
value  of  149,480,000  pesos  paper,  figures  surpassing  those  of  1926  by  1,195  loans 
and  a  face  value  in  cddulas  of  22,.580,950  pesos  paper.  Preference  has  been  given 
to  requests  for  loans  under  .50,000  pesos,  and  to  requests  from  the  interior  of  the 
Republic.  I^oans  in  the  interior  amounted  t«)  4,633,  with  a  total  value  of  85,- 
009,400  peso.s,  while  the  2, .562  loans  made  in  Uuenos  Aires  total  in  all  57,486,000 
p«*sos  pa|M‘r.  *  ♦  ♦ 

With  a  gross  profit  of  26,.567,772  jx'sos  pai>er  the  net  profit  is  shown  as 
12,691,984  iH-sos  pajM-T,  the  reserves  of  the  bank  now  standing  at  167,966,614 
I)csos  palter. 
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The  report  closes  with  the  statement  that  the  liabilities  of  the  bank 
are  insignificant  when  compared  with  the  cash  in  hand,  57,409,893 
pesos  paper. 

BOLIVIA 

Kemmerer  FINANCIAL  REFORMS  APPROVED. — See  page  734. 

CHILE 

Bank  deposits. — The  following  figures  on  bank  deposits  are  taken 
from  the  monthly  bulletin  of  the  Central  Bank  of  Chile  for  March, 
1928: 

[.^mounts  in  millions  of  {.esos] 


1 

1 

1  ; 

Dec.  31,  1927  1 

1 

Jan.  31,  1928 

Cash  and  deposits  in  Banco  Central _ 

1 

188  i 

1,234 

266 

1,282 

163 

206 
1,  284 
263 
1,  278 
162 

Dejxjsits  in  other  banks,  Chilean  currenev _ 

Deposits  in  other  banks,  foreign  currency _ 

Loans,  Chilean  currenev _ 

Ixians,  foreign  currenev _ 

The  following  are  the  totals  of  the  savings  deposits  in  the  commer¬ 
cial  banks  and  in  the  National  Savings  Bank  (amounts  in  millions  of 
pesos):  January,  1927,  167;  July,  1927,  177;  December,  1927,  186; 
January,  1928,  183. 

COLOMBIA 

Loans. — Information  furnished  by  the  Colombian  Legation  in 
Washington  gives  the  following  facts  on  loans: 

Oil  March  19,  1928,  the  National  (’oiniiiittce  on  I.K>an,s  and  llie  Mini.stor  of 
the  Treasury  and  Public  Credit  agreed  with  a  New  York  bank  for  the  placing 
of  a  loan  of  35,000,000  pesos  for  public  works.  The  loan  is  to  run  for  33  years 
at  6  jier  cent  annual  interest  and  1  jK'r  cent  annual  amortization.  The  bonds 
were  purchased  by  the  bankers  at  91.30  jier  cent,  all  proceeds  above  95  jier  cent 
obtained  in  public  auction  to  be  divided  lietweeii  the  Government  and  the  firms 
of  bankers  placing  the  loan.  Of  the  total  loan  22,000,000  pesos  is  to  lie  used 
for  the  public  works  provided  for  by  law  102,  of  1922;  8,000,000  piesos  for  the 
construction  of  highways;  and  5,000,000  jx'sos  for  the  construction  of  the  Carare 
llailway. 

The  Council  of  State  has  approved  the  negotiation  of  a  loan  by  the  Dt'part- 
ment  of  Tolima  for  5,000,000  iiesos  for  the  payment  of  public  debts,  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  Ambalema-Ibagud  Railway,  and  several  highways. 

The  Department  of  Caldas  made  a  contract  with  a  New  York  banking  hou.st' 
for  a  loan  of  12,000,000  jJesos  to  lx*  placed  on  the  market  in  successive  installments 
according  to  the  need  of  money  for  the  following  public  works;  the  completion 
of  an  at'rial  cable  and  its  branches;  the  Manzanares-Villegas-.Arguia,  Virginia- 
.Apatia,  Santuario-Marst'lla,  Filadelfia,  and  .Aranzazu  highways.  Five  pt'r  cent 
of  the  total  sum  is  to  lie  used  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture.  The  annual 
interest  on  the  loan  is  to  lie  7  i>er  cent,  the  initial  discount  13  jx-r  cent,  and  the 
term  20  years. 

The  Department  of  Cundinamarca  intends  to  sign  a  contract  with  a  New  York 
banking  house  for  a  12,000,000  ix-so  loan  at  7H  l^or  cent  intert'st  for  33)^  years. 
Of  this  loan  5,0(X),000  jx'sos  is  to  Ix'  used  for  the  coinjiletion  of  the  railroad  to 
106217— 28— Bull.  7 - 6 
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the  lower  Magdalena  River;  3,000,000  pesos  to  redeem  the  loan  of  1926;  and 
4,000,000  pesos  to  provide  funds  for  highways,  a  telephone  line,  and  a  street 
railway. 

The  Mortgage  Bank  of  Bogotd  recently  negotiated  a  loan  for  £1,600,000  as 
follows:  £1,000,000  placed  in  London,  £400,000  in  .Amsterdam,  and  £200,000  in 
Switzerland. 

The  .Agricultural  Mortgage  Hank  placed  a  6  per  cent  loan  of  $5,000,000  on 
the  New  A'ork  market  dated  .April  15,  192S,  and  expiring  April  15,  1948. 

COSTA  RICA 
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HONDURAS 

Loan. — A  few  months  ago  the  Government  of  Honduras  contracted 
a  loan  of  $1,500,000  with  the  Marine  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  of  New 
Orleans.  The  loan,  which  will  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent, 
will  be  amortized  at  the  rate  of  $25,000  a  month.  As  a  guaranty  of 
payments,  the  Government  gives  a  first  lien  on  certain  customs 
receipts. 

MEXICO 

Agricultural  banks. — At  the  end  of  April  two  new  agricultural 
banks  commenced  operations,  one  in  the  State  of  Morelos  and  the 
other  in  the  State  of  Chihuahua,  making  nine  banks  of  this  type 
which  have  been  established  in  the  Republic.  It  should  be  noted 
that  in  all  cases  the  majority  (and  sometimes  the  total)  of  the  capital 
with  which  these  banks  began  operations  was  subscribed  by  the  farmers 
themselves.  The  aforementioned  Chihuahua  bank  started  operations 
with  nearly  900,000  pesos  capital,  of  which  840,000  pesos  were  sub¬ 
scribed  by  the  small  land  holders  and  the  balance  by  the  Federal 
Government.  It  may  be  recalled  here  that  these  same  farmers, 
now  proprietors,  were  not  long  ago,  before  the  application  of  the 
agrarian  laws,  peons  who  earned  between  15  and  50  centavos  (7.5 
and  25  cents)  a  day. 

Two  IMPORTANT  FINANCIAL  DECREES. — See  page  737. 

PANAMA 

Loan  authorized. — On  March  22,  1928,  the  National  Assembly 
approved  a  bill  authorizing  the  contraction  of  a  loan  or  loans  total¬ 
ing  $16,000,000  to  consolidate  the  foreign  debt  and  supply  funds  for 
road  construction. 

PARAGUAY 

P'oREiGN  DEBT. — According  to  the  annual  report  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Treasury  for  the  financial  year  1926-27,  the  state  of  the 
foreign  debt  of  Paraguay  on  November  30,  1927,  was  as  follows: 


IxMn  Gold  pesos 

London  loan,  1871-72 . . . .  2,  900.  450.  00 

liOan  of  Novoml)or,  1912,  law  27 _  1,  770,  733.  00 

BondH  or  certificates,  article  3  of  the  convention _ _ _  135,  438.  90 

.\rgentinc  National  Bank  loan _ _ _  56,  856.  20 


Total . . .  4,863,498.70 


The  total  amount  paid  in  the  service  of  the  extenial  debt  up  to 
October  31,  1927,  was  939,216  pesos. 
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PERU 

Budget  for  1928. — The  Peruano  for  March  12,  1928,  published 
the  law  passed  December  31,  1927,  approving  the  budget  for  1928, 
as  follows: 

[Amounts  in  Peruvian  pounds] 

Revenue _ _ _ _ _  11,113,  650,  7.  36 

Expenditures: 

Senate _  78,  047,  3.  34 

Deputies _  207,  431,  2.  73 

-  285,  478,  6.  07 

Regional  legislatures _  20,  580,  0.  00 

Ministry  of  Government _  1,  707,  653,  0.  76 

Ministry  of  Foreign  Relations _  329,  180,  0.  00 

Ministrj’  of  Justice _  1,  660,  491,  5.  99 

Ministry  of  the  Treasury _  3,  805,  996,  4.  44 

Ministry  of  War _ 1,  631,  729,  2.  55 

Ministry  of  Marine _  565,  229,  9.  33 

Ministry  of  Promotion . . . 1,  107,  311,  8.  22 

-  11,  113,  650,  7.  36 


VENEZUELA 

Venezuelan  financial  condition. — In  his  last  message  to  Con¬ 
gress  on  April  8,  1928,  President  G6mez  stated  that  there  was  a  bal¬ 
ance  of  113,000,000  bolivars  in  the  National  Treasury,  and  that  the 
national  debt  amounted  to  78,000,000  bolivars.  He  recommended 
among  other  things  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  bank  with 
a  capital  of  30,000,000  bolivars  and  a  laborers’  bank  with  a  capital 
of  6,000,000  bolivars. 


BOLIVIA 


Kemmerer  financial  reforms  approved. — In  April,  1928,  the 
Bolivian  Senate,  after  slight  amendments,  approved  the  three  finan¬ 
cial  bills  laid  before  the  Goveniment  by  the  Kemmerer  Financial  Mis¬ 
sion,  and  which  had  already  been  passinl  by  the  C’hamber  of  Deputies. 
The  first  law  provides  for  a  tax  on  real  estate;  the  second  provides  for 
the  establishment  of  a  national  company  for  revenue  collection;  and 
the  third  provides  for  taxes  on  certain  kinds  of  income. 
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CHILE 

Recent  legislation. — Among  laws  recently  enacted  are  the 
following: 

Tariff  late. — A  new  tariff  law,  which  changes  considerably  the  old  rates  of  import 
duties,  was  published  in  the  Diario  Oficial  for  February  27.  This  law  went  into 
effect  on  April  27,  except  for  those  items  in  which  there  is  a  reduction  in  the  tax 
or  for  tho.se  items  previously  free  and  now  taxed. 

Land  titles. — A  law  has  l)een  pa.ssed  to  regulate  the  land  titles  in  the  south. 
Tliesi*  lands,  which  were  originally  held  by  the  Indians  or  by  the  State,  were  in 
many  cases  settled  long  ago  without  legal  titles,  having  since  passed  through  many 
hands.  The  lack  of  perfect  titles  has  impeded  the  development  of  this  region, 
lH‘caus(>  the  holders  of  the  land  encountered  difficulty  in  getting  mortgage  credit. 

Governmenl  bonds. — All  Government  bonds  have  been  exempted  from  income 
taxes.  They  will  l)e  received  at  par  by  the  National  Government  for  any 
guaranties. 

Insurance  department. — An  insurance  department  has  been  created  for  the 
.supervision  of  insurance  companies  doing  business  in  the  country  and  also  to 
provide  reinsurance  for  excess  risks. 

Industrial  Credit  Institute. — The  establishment  of  this  institute  has  been  au¬ 
thorized  to  aid  local  industries  with  loans  for  capital  purposes  and  with  loans 
for  longer  periods  than  can  be  obtained  from  commercial  banks.  Mortgages  on 
machinery  and  other  fixtures  while  in  possession  of  the  mortgagee  are  also 
authorized. 

Agricultural  credit. — A  revised  text  of  a  law  on  agricultural  credit,  combining  all 
legislation  on  this  subject,  was  promulgated  by  the  Minister  of  Promotion  on 
March  22,  1928. 

Institute  of  School  Health. — A  decree  creating  the  Institute  of  School  Health  was 
signed  by  the  President  on  March  23,  1928.  Its  purpose  is  to  direct  the  psy¬ 
chological  and  biological  development  of  the  child  during  its  school  years.  The 
institute  will  have  two  sections.  One  will  lx;  devoted  to  training  teachers  in  those 
pliases  of  school  health  under  their  juri.sdiction,  to  educating  school  nurses,  and 
to  giving  special  courses  in  physical  education.  The  other  section  will  be  that  of 
school  hygiene,  as  concerned  with  the  pupils. 

Settlement  of  Government  lands. — A  recent  decree  oix'iis  to  settlement  by 
Chileans  now  living  in  other  countries  about  350,000  hectares  of  Government 
lands  not  far  from  Puerto  Montt. 

CUBA 

Banking  commission. — By  a  decree  of  March  28,  1928,  a  banking 
commission  was  estahlisluxi  for  the  improvement  and  increase  of 
hanking  facilities  and  the  credit  of  the  Republic,  especially  in  relation 
to  the  development  of  agriculture,  commerce,  industry,  and  the 
liahit  of  saving.  The  commission  is  composwl  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  Senor  Luis  Marino  lYrez,  of  the  State  Department, 
and  10  other  members  appointed  by  the  President,  of  whom  G  will 
he  hankers,  1  a  Senator,  1  a  Representative  in  (’’ongress,  1  a  mer¬ 
chant,  and  1  a  manufacturer. 
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ECUADOR 

Consular  fees. — The  new  law  on  consular  fees  signed  by  the 
President  on  February  7,  1928,  went  into  effect  on  April  1  of  this 
year.  The  chief  provisions  of  the  law  are  as  follows: 

1.  For  niercliandise  shipped  by  freight: 

(а)  A  dollar  or  its  equivalent  in  the  currency  of  the  country  of  origin  for 

the  certification  of  every  invoice  whose  declared  value  does  not  exceed 
$25. 

(б)  Four  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  invoices  whose  declared  value  exceeds  $25. 

2.  For  merchandise  shipped  by  parcel  post: 

(a)  Five  and  one-half  per  cent  for  the  certification  of  invoices  over  $40  or 
its  equivalent  in  the  currency  of  the  country  of  origin. 

3.  For  general  lists  of  parcel-post  packages: 

(a)  Fifteen  cents  for  each  package,  on  certification  of  the  respective  list. 

4.  Other  fees: 

One  dollar  for  the  legalization  of  signatures;  $15  for  the  certification  of  bills 
of  health;  $1  for  each  passport  granted;  and  $3  for  a  passport  visa. 

The  law  likewise  establishes  various  fees  for  surcharges  for  delay 
in  certification,  mistakes  in  invoices,  etc.  The  complete  text  of  the 
law  was  published  in  the  Registro  Oficial  for  February  14,  1928. 

GUATEMALA 

Exercise  of  medical  profession. — An  act  regulating  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  medical  and  kindred  professions  was  approved  by  President 
Chac6n  on  March  26,  1928.  The  following  are  the  most  important 
provisions: 

Only  those  physicians,  surgeons,  pharmacists,  dentists,  and  midwives  author¬ 
ized  by  the  Medical  School  of  Guatemala  or  those  from  schools  in  foreign  countries 
recognized  by  special  conventions  made  with  their  respective  governments  may 
practice  in  Guatemala. 

The  dean  of  the  Medical  School  will  provide  the  General  Board  of  Health  with 
all  data  necessary  for  the  compilation  of  lists  of  physicians,  surgeons,  etc.,  author¬ 
ized  to  practice. 

Oidy  a  graduate  physician  may  use  suggestion  or  hypnotism  and  only  when 
the  nature  of  the  cure  demands  it. 

Physicians,  surgeons,  etc.,  are  prohibited  from  entering  into  agreements  with 
pharmacists  or  proprietors  of  drug  stores  to  share  profits  even  under  the  pretext 
of  giving  the  prescriptioti  gratuitously. 

Dental  surgeons  shall  not  overstep  the  bounds  of  their  profession,  nor  shall 
midwives  hold  consultations,  |>crform  operations,  or  give  treatments  in  any  ca.ses 
whatsoever  other  than  delivery  except  in  the  event  of  an  accident  when  there 
is  no  time  to  summon  a  i>hysician,  they  as  well  as  dentists  l>cing  prohibited  from 
giving  general  anu'sthctics. 

.Sanitariums,  hospitals,  public  baths,  clinics,  public  or  private  consultation 
rooms  or  other  analogous  places  shall  lx;  subject  to  ins|>cction  by  the  Director 
of  Public  Health;  and  public  or  private  lalmratories  engaged  in  microscopic  or 
bacteriological  investigations  or  the  preparation  of  scrums,  vaccines,  or  of  other 
similar  material  shall  submit  data  concerning  their  activities  to  the  Public  Health 
Service. 

No  physician,  surgeon,  etc.,  shall  a.ssociatc  himself  professionally  with  another 
who  is  legally  unqualified  to  act  in  the  respective  profession. 
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HAITI 

Amended  laws. — Four  laws  and  a  decree  concerning  courts  and 
court  procedure,  proposed  by  President  Borno  and  approved  by  the 
Council  of  State  in  March,  1928,  were  published  in  the  official  gazette, 
Le  Moniteur,  for  March  31. 

The  first  law,  signed  on  March  16  and  promulgated  March  24,  1928, 
abolishes  the  courts  of  appeals  instituted  by  the  law  of  September  4, 
1918.  The  second,  signed  and  published  on  the  same  dates  as  the 
former,  reorganizes  the  Court  of  Cassation,  giving  it  the  powers  of  a 
court  of  appeals  in  addition  to  its  own  jurisdiction.  A  third  law,  also 
signed  and  published  on  the  same  dates  as  the  two  preceding,  amends 
the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  laws. 
The  fourth  law,  signed  and  promulgated  on  March  23  and  27,  respec¬ 
tively,  provides  for  a  new  organization  of  the  judiciary  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  just  mentioned.  Finally,  in  a  decree  dated  March  31, 
1928,  the  President  of  Haiti  appoints  the  judiciary  of  the  Court  of 
C’assation. 

HONDURAS 

Superior  Court  of  Accounts. — The  act  creating  this  court, 
passed  by  the  National  Congress  on  February  22,  1928,  establishes 
the  following  duties  for  that  body,  which  is  to  supervise  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  National  Treasury:  (1)  To  examine,  approve,  or  dis¬ 
approve  the  accounts  of  all  persons  administering  public  funds;  and 
(2)  review  the  orders  for  payment  issued  by  the  Executive  and  return 
those  not  made  out  in  accordance  with  the  law. 

MEXICO 

Two  IMPORTANT  FINANCIAL  DECREES. — By  virtue  of  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  powers  conferred  upon  the  Executive  to  legislate  upon  finan¬ 
cial  questions.  President  Calles  issued  on  February  29,  1928,  two 
decrees  of  much  importance  in  national  financial  affairs.  The 
first  of  these  orders  post  offices  to  cover,  for  the  account  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Treasury,  postal  money  orders  issued  during  the  government  of 
Victoriano  Huerta  (February  20,  1913,  to  August  15,  1914),  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  which  had  been  suspended  by  ail  succeeding  governments. 

The  second  decree  tends  to  facilitate  international  banking  oiH'ra- 
tions,  permitting  banks  and  exchange  brokers  the  free  introduction  of 
foreign  currency.  The  National  Banking  ('ommission,  which  is 
charged  with  the  duty  of  seeing  that  such  currency  is  not  introduced 
in  exaggerated  and  unnecessary  amounts  or  for  other  objects  than 
exchange,  may,  through  the  Treasury  Department,  prohibit  such 
introduction  when  it  is  considered  best  for  national  economic  condi¬ 
tions. 
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Regulations  of  petroleum  law. — The  Diario  Ojicial  for  March 
28,  1928,  contained  the  new  regulations  of  the  petroleum  law, 
amended  in  accordance  with  the  decree  published  on  January  10  of 
this  year. 

PERU 

Medical  or  surgical  treatment  for  the  indigent. — AnE.xecu- 
tive  decree  of  March  0,  1928,  provides  that  all  persons  without  pro¬ 
perty  of  any  kind  or  means  of  livelihood  may  be  considered  indigent 
and  as  such,  upon  certification  of  the  commissary  of  the  district  and 
the  jiarish  priest,  may  be  admitted  to  charitable  institutions  for  treat¬ 
ment.  Other  persons  who  are  poor  but  not  indigent  must  pay  a  fee 
for  medical  or  surgical  assistance,  e.xcept  in  the  case  of  minors  under  18, 
p<‘rsons  suffering  from  diseases  which  according  to  sanitary  regulations 
require  special  hospitalization  or  treatment,  the  sick  poor  who  can 
not  be  attended  in  their  homes,  and  victims  of  accidents  and  serious 
wounds. 


INTERNATIONAL 
TREATIES 


ARGENTINA-BRAZIL 


Supplementary  boundary  convention. — The  convention  on 
international  boundaries,  supplementary  to  the  treaty  of  October  (5, 
1898,  signed  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Argentina  and  Brazil  in 
Buenos  Aires  on  December  27,  1927,  was  approvetl  by  the  President 
of  Argentina,  and  sent  to  the  Argentine  Congress  for  ratification  on 
December  30.  The  convention  was  published  in  the  information 
circular  of  the  Argentine  Ministry  of  Foreign  Relations  for  December, 
1927. 

HONDURA.S-PAN  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS 


Pan  American  po.stal  agreements. — On  January  27,  1928,  the 
National  Congress  of  Honduras  approvinl  the  executive  resolution 
ratifying  in  their  entirety  the  agreements  sigiunl  at  the  Pan  American 
Postal  (v'onvention  which  took  place  in  Mexico  during  November, 
1920.  {Hohtln  Ij'gishitivo,  February  25,  1928.) 


HONDURAS-UNITED  STATES 

Additional  extradition  convention. — By  decree  of  the  National 
('ongress  of  January  16,  1928,  approval  was  given  to  the  executive 
resolution  of  February  22,  1927,  ratifying  the  articles  approvexl  in 
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the  additional  extradition  convention  celebrated  by  the  United  States 
and  Honduras  on  February  21,  1927,  with  the  object  of  extending 
the  list  of  extraditable  crimes.  Among  the  crimes  added  to  the  list 
mention  should  be  made  of  infractions  of  the  laws  on  the  suppression 
of  the  traffic  in  narcotics.  The  President  of  the  United  States  having 
ratified  the  convention  on  March  22, 1928,  ratifications  were  exchanged 
on  June  5  of  this  year.  (L«  Gaceta,  Honduras,  February  20,  1928.) 

MEXICO 

Presiding  member  of  claims  commissions. — The  Governments 
of  Mexico  and  the  United  States  have  agreed  to  submit  the  designa¬ 
tion  of  the  member  to  preside  over  the  Special  Claims  Commission 
and  the  General  Claims  Commission  to  the  president  of  the  Perma¬ 
nent  Administrative  Council  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration 
at  The  Hague,  also  requesting  that  the  same  man  he  designated  to 
preside  over  both  commissions. 

panama-pan  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS 

Treaty  for  the  avoidance  of  conflicts. — The  treaty  for  the 
av'oidance  and  prevention  of  conflicts  between  the  American  States, 
concluded  on  May  3,  1923,  at  Santiago,  Chile,  by  the  plenipotentiaries 
of  the  countries  represented  at  the  Fifth  International  Conference 
of  American  States,  was  ratified  by  the  National  Assembly  of  Panama 
on  March  17,  1928,  and  promulgated  by  the  President  on  March  19. 
{Gaceta  Oficml,  Panama,  March  26,  1928.) 
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ARGENTINA 

Children’s  garden  club  competition. — On  March  19,  1928,  a 
comjHdition  between  children’s  garden  clubs  from  several  sections  of 
Buenos  Aires  was  held  in  the  grounds  of  the  children’s  garden  club 
in  Varela  ward.  The  children  participated  in  tests  of  grading,  laying 
out  gardens,  sowing,  setting  out  slips,  watering,  gathering,  cleaning 
and  packing  seed,  and  identifying  different  garden  plants.  One 
hundred  and  twenty  children  took  part. 

Municipal  school  of  beekeeping. — The  new  free  municipal 
school  of  beekeeping,  provided  for  by  a  Buenos  Aires  municipal  ordi¬ 
nance  passed  in  1927,  has  now  ojiened  in  grounds  next  the  Botanical 
Garden.  The  course  includes  the  study  of  the  bee,  the  care  of  hives, 
and  the  care  and  packing  of  honey  and  wax. 
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Free  school  for  technique  of  textile  industry. — The  Indus¬ 
trial  Union  of  Ai^entina  recently  opened  a  free  school  in  Buenos 
Aires  for  training  student  textile  workers  in  the  technique  of  the  indus¬ 
try,  including  all  the  branches  of  this  trade. 

Park  library. — On  March  18,  1928,  a  library  pavilion  was  opened 
in  Saavedra  Park,  Buenos  Aires,  in  fulfillment  of  the  municipal  ordi¬ 
nance  of  1921  providing  for  such  library  centers  in  the  public  plazas 
and  parks. 

School  registration. — Buenos  Aires  primary  school  registration 
on  March  5,  1928,  the  first  day  of  the  winter  term,  totaled  214,928 
children. 

BOLIVIA 

Honorary  degree  granted  to  United  States  professor. — The 
University  of  Bolivia  bestowed  an  honorary  doctor’s  degree  upon  Dr. 
David  P.  Barrows,  ex-president  and  now  professor  of  political  sciences 
at  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley.  Doctor  Barrows  was  sent  to 
Latin  America  by  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace 
as  visiting  professor  of  international  relations,  in  order  to  deliver 
public  and  academic  lectures  and  to  hold  a  series  of  conferences  and 
discussions  with  professors  and  advanced  students.  His  itinerary, 
from  January  20  to  June  17,  1928,  included  visits  to  the  following 
schools  of  higher  education:  National  University  of  Guatemala; 
National  Central  Institute  of  Salvador;  Central  University  of  Hon¬ 
duras,  at  Tegucigalpa;  Universities  of  Managua  and  Le6n,  in  Nic¬ 
aragua;  Secondary  School  of  Costa  Rica  and  law  school,  at  San  Jos6; 
University  of  San  Marcos,  at  Lima,  Peru;  University  of  San  Andr4s, 
at  La  Paz,  Bolivia;  University  of  Chile  and  Catholic  University,  at 
Santiago;  National  Universities  of  Buenos  Aires,  La  Plata,  and  Tucu- 
man,  in  Argentina;  University  of  Montevideo,  in  Uruguay;  and  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  Brazil. 

Rural  schools  for  Indians. — The  Indians  of  the  Provinces  of 
Cercado  and  Poopo  have  taken  an  enthusiastic  interest  in  the  rural 
schools  to  the  extent  of  having  established  at  their  own  expense  nine 
such  schools  and  working  to  establish  still  more.  The  university  and 
administrative  authorities  are  cooperating  in  this  campaign  against 
illiteracy. 

Engineering  scholarships. — The  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction 
has  recently  opened  to  students  from  the  Provinces  six  sc.holarships 
in  the  National  School  of  Engineering,  at  Oruro. 

School  excursions. — In  accordance  with  instructions  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Board  of  Public  Education,  pupils  in  Government  schools  are 
frequently  taken  on  excursions  to  the  country. 
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BRAZIL 

Education  association  inquiry  on  children’s  reading. — The 
Brazilian  Education  Association  recently  completed  an  interesting 
inquiry  on  the  books  and  authors  preferred  by  the  Brazilian  school 
child  from  8  to  17  years  of  age.  The  conclusions  are  based  on  the 
replies  of  3,094  children,  of  whom  345  sent  answers  which  were  unsat¬ 
isfactory,  either  because  they  chose  school  books  included  in  their 
course,  or  did  not  reply  to  the  questions.  Of  the  2,749  children 
remaining,  1,871  were  girls  and  878  boys.  The  votes  were  counted 
in  three  groups,  as  follows:  Boys  of  8  to  11  years,  383;  girls  the  same 
age,  581 ;  boys  of  12  to  14,  410;  girls  of  the  same  age,  858;  boys  of  15 
to  17,  85;  girls  of  the  same  age,  432;  total  2,749.  Inquiries  were  made 
in  22  schools,  of  which  2  were  for  girls  only,  10  being  public  schools, 
and  the  rest  private.  For  boys  from  8  to  11  the  most  popular  book 
was  Contoda  de  Carochinha,  by  Figueiredo  Pimental;  boys  from  12  to 
14  preferred  Robinson  Crusoe,  their  favorite  author  being  Jules  Verne; 
girls  from  12  to  14  mentioned  0  Guarany  by  Jos4  de  Alencar,  as 
favorite  book,  and  Amaldo  Barreto  as  their  favorite  author;  boys 
from  15  to  17  also  chose  0  Guarany,  with  Jos6  de  Alencar  as  the  best 
liked  author,  and  girls  from  15  to  17  still  preferred  0  Guarany,  their 
favorite  author  being  Delly. 

The  conclusions  were  briefly  as  follows: 

Tliat  there  is  a  great  need  for  school  libraries;  that  the  mentality  of  boys  and 
girls  between  8  and  11  is  about  equal;  that  good  Brazilian  and  Portuguese  authors 
do  not  interest  the  adolescent  as  much  as  bad  translations  of  French  romanticists; 
that  there  is  a  lack  of  cheap  editions  of  good  books,  which  accounts  for  the  narrow 
choice  among  smaller  children;  that  there  is  ignorance  on  the  part  of  adolescents 
of  great  poets  and  writers  of  prose,  whose  work  as  a  whole  is  evidently  beyond 
their  comprehension  at  this  age,  and  that  therefore  it  is  recommended  that 
young  people’s  editions  of  standard  authors  be  prepared,  as  is  done  in  other 
countries.  Perhaps  the  present  lack  of  reading  material  might  be  reduced  by 
the  organization  of  traveling  libraries  passing  from  school  to  school  until  per¬ 
manent  school  libraries  are  established. 

CHILE 

Costa  Rican  Minister  of  Education  visits  Chile. — Senor  don 
Luis  Dobles  Segmla,  Minister  of  Public  Education  in  Costa  Rica, 
recently  visited  Chile  and  Argentina  as  a  minister  plenipotentiary  and 
envoy  e.\traordinaiy  on  special  mission  to  study  the  educational  sys¬ 
tems  of  those  countries.  He  was  given  a  very  cordial  reception  and 
was  the  object  of  many  attentions. 

New  university  building. — A  beautiful  building  was  recently 
erected  for  the  new  Catholic  University  in  Valparaiso  by  the  Isabel 
Caces  de  Brown  Foundation. 

Institute  of  School  Health.— See  page  735,  under  “Recent 
legislation.” 
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Chilean  teacher  receives  United  States  fellowship. — The 
annual  fellowship  of  $1,500  established  by  the  American  Association 
of  University  Women  as  a  gift  of  friendship  to  the  women  of  Latin 
America  has  been  awarded  for  the  coming  year  to  Miss  Lydia  San- 
telices  V.,  a  graduate  of  the  department  of  English  and  of  the  teachers’ 
college  of  the  University  of  Chile.  For  the  last  six  years  Miss  San- 
telices  has  been  teaching  English  in  Chilean  secondary  schools,  and 
expects  to  devote  herself  this  fall  to  the  study  of  English  in  one  of 
the  universities  of  the  United  States. 

New  secondary  school  reform. — The  secondary  school  reform 
of  January  20,  which  is  being  put  into  effect  during  the  present 
school  year,  standardizes  the  various  types  of  secondary  schools  and 
adapts  the  training  to  the  different  sections  of  the  country.  In  the 
decree  signed  by  the  President  on  February  20,  1928,  which  regulates 
the  curriculum,  considerable  attention  is  paid  to  civic,  physical,  and 
manual  training.  Technical  courses  are  to  be  given  in  all  the  second¬ 
ary  schools,  and  5,000,000  pesos  have  been  set  aside  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  for  equipment  for  these  courses. 

School  notes. — According  to  the  general  law  of  primary  education 
mentioned  in  the  last  Bulletin,  six  years  of  schooling  are  obligatory 
for  normal  children  in  the  cities.  If  there  is  no  six-year  course 
accessible  for  children  living  in  the  country,  only  the  four-year  rural 
school  course  given  in  many  districts  is  required.  The  curriculum 
of  the  primary  schools  contains  the  following  studies:  Physical 
training,  which  includes  gymnastics,  educational  games,  and  manual 
activities;  moral  training,  including  religion,  ethics,  and  civics; 
aesthetic  training,  including  drawing,  singing,  and  music;  intellectual 
training,  including  Spanish,  nature  study,  history,  geography,  and 
mathematics.  After  the  third  year  a  foreign  language  can  be  added, 
and  in  the  girls’  classes,  domestic  science,  child  care,  and  Red  Cross 
training.  The  law  provides  that  activities  shall  be  socialized,  and 
that  the  pupils  shall  be  divided  into  groups  in  order  to  carry  out 
certain  pieces  of  work. 

COLOMBIA 

Foreign  medical  scholarships. — The  board  of  directors  of  the 
National  School  of  Medicine  has  appointed  a  committee  of  three 
physicians  not  members  of  the  faculty  to  judge  the  theses  presented 
by  students  working  for  the  degree  of  M.  D.  Each  year  the  author  of 
the  best  thesis  will  be  sent  for  two  years’  postgraduate  study  in  one 
of  the  best  European  medical  schools. 

COSTA  RICA 

Argentine  art  exhibition. — Through  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  En¬ 
rique  Loudet,  charg4  d’  affaires  of  Argentina  in  Central  America  and 
Panama,  an  interesting  exhibition  of  Argentine  paintings  and  sculp- 
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ture  was  held  in  San  Jos6  during  April.  It  is  stated  that  Doctor 
Loudet  w’ill  sponsor  other  exhibitions,  deliver  lectures  on  the  art, 
history,  and  geography  of  Argentina,  and  make  efforts  to  create  a 
branch  of  the  International  Law  Association  in  each  of  the  several 
Central  American  countries. 

School  libraries  in  San  Josfi. — It  is  reported  that  at  the 
present  time,  due  to  the  indefatigable  efforts  of  the  teaching  person¬ 
nel,  various  organizations,  and  private  individuals,  3,715  new  volumes 
were  added  to  the  school  libraries  of  San  Jos6  Province  during  the 
year  1927,  bringing  the  total  number  of  books  in  the  school  libraries 
to  17,155. 

Inauguration  of  new*  school. — On  April  15,  1928,  a  large  new 
school  recently  erected  in  San  Jos4  at  a  cost  of  165,000  colones,  not 
including  the  20,000  colones  spent  in  equipment,  w'as  publicly 
inaugurated  and  named  for  the  Argentine  Republic. 

School  statistics. — According  to  the  annual  report  for  1926  of 
the  Minister  of  Education,  there  were  475  schools  in  the  Republic, 
attended  by  41,926  pupils  under  1,554  teachers. 

CUBA 

School  notes. — The  following  data  are  taken  from  a  recent  presi¬ 
dential  message: 

Superintendents,  inspectors,  and  principals  of  schools,  carrying  out  suggestions 
made  at  their  July  convention,  are  establishing  many  active  Parent-Teacher 
Associations.  More  than  152  of  these  associations,  with  7,000  members,  have 
greatly  Ijenefited  the  schools. 

Intermediate  schools  have  been  established  with  great  success,  their  purpose 
l)eing  to  intensify  this  grade  of  primary  school  work  and  to  give  the  pupils  thor¬ 
ough  preparation  for  the  advanced  primary  schools. 

To  facilitate  the  task  of  the  rural  teacher,  large  schools  have  been  divided,  the 
lower  grades  attending  school  for  the  first  half  of  the  day  and  the  higher  grades 
during  the  second  half. 

In  many  of  the  school  districts  short  courses  have  lieen  given  to  benefit  the 
teachers.  They  consisted  of  lectures  by  school  officials  on  topics  of  special  interest 
and  demonstration  classes  taught  by  public-school  teachers. 

Branch  of  Royal  Academy  of  Fine  Arts. — Due  to  the  efforts 
of  Senor  Manuel  Seraffn  Pichardo,  of  the  Cuban  Embassy  in  Spain, 
the  section  in  charge  of  affiliated  academies  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts  of  Madrid  has  decided  to  establish  an  affiliated  academy 
in  Habana,  to  be  composed  of  15  academicians,  including  painters, 
sculptors,  architects,  musicians,  and  other  persons  of  artistic  dis¬ 
tinction.  (Couriefty  of  the.  Cuban  Legation  in  Wa^^hington.) 

Students’  Congress. — In  the  first  half  of  April  the  Second  National 
Congress  of  Students  was  held  in  Habana  to  discuss  matters  relating 
to  education  and  pedagogy,  and  to  cooperate  with  the  Government 
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in  the  improvement  of  the  curriculum,  especially  in  secondary  and 
higher  education.  Delegations  from  the  University  of  Habana,  the 
provincial  institutes  and  normal,  vocational  and  private  schools 
attended  this  Congress.  {Courtesy  of  the  Cuban  Legation  in 
Washington.) 

JocRNALisM  COURSE. — The  president  of  the  National  University 
has  decided  to  include  a  course  of  journalism  in  the  curriculum  of  the 
School  of  Political  and  Social  Sciences  which  is  soon  to  be  established. 
{Courtesy  of  the  Cuban  I.^gation  in  Washington.) 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Educational  specialists. — In  accordance  with  an  executive 
resolution,  various  foreign  professors  who  are  specialists  in  medicine, 
engineering,  agriculture,  and  other  branches  of  knowledge  are  to  be 
engaged  for  the  Dominican  educational  system.  Their  salaries  will 
be  met  by  the  temporary  suppression  of  foreign  fellowships,  the  stu¬ 
dents  now  abroad  being  allowed  a  reasonable  time  in  which  to  com¬ 
plete  their  studies.  As  the  employment  of  the  professors  mentioned 
will  entail  a  reorganization  of  the  university  plan,  a  commission  of 
Dominican  educators  has  been  created  to  make  suggestions. 

Physical  education. — The  superintendent  of  education  has  lately 
reorganized  and  modernized  the  courses  in  gymnastics  and  physical 
exercises  given  in  the  primary  schools. 

New  cultural  association. — At  the  end  of  last  April  there  was 
held  in  Santo  Domingo  a  meeting  of  all  the  cultural  societies  existing 
in  the  country  with  the  purpose  of  uniting  their  efforts  toward  the 
creation  of  the  Dominican  Atheneum  and  Library.  A  national  organi¬ 
zation  was  formed  which  will  take  charge  of  future  plans. 

ECUADOR 

Medical  students’  club. — A  medical  students’  club  has  recently 
been  founded  in  the  Central  University  of  Ecuador,  in  Quito.  This 
club  proposes  to  edit  a  magazine,  sustain  a  library  for  the  use 
of  members,  give  public  lectures,  promote  friendly  relations  with 
other  medical  clubs  at  home  and  abroad,  and  carry  on  other  similar 
activities. 

Agricultural  scholarships. — The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  has 
created  10  scholarships  for  the  study  of  agriculture  in  the  Salesian 
Agricultural  School  of  Cuenca  and  M6ndez,  these  to  be  distributed 
among  the  sons  of  farmers  in  the  Provinces  of  Canar,  Azuay,  Loja, 
and  Santiago-Morona. 

Improvements  in  school  buildings. — The  appropriation  of 
250,000  sucres  made  in  the  budget  of  expenditures  for  the  construe- 
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tion,  repair,  and  maintenance  of  primary  school  buildings  and  the 
purchase  of  furniture  has  been  allotted  as  follows; 


Province  Sucres 

Carchi _  6,000 

Iinhahura _  6,  000 

Pichincha _  50,  (KK) 

Le6n _ 8,  0(K) 

Tungurahua _  10,  000 

Chimborazo..^ _  10,000 

BoHvar _  8,  000 

Caflar _  6,  000 

Azuay _ 25,  000 

Loja _  6,  (KK) 

El  Oro _  10,  000 


Province  Sucres 

Los  Rfos _  8,  000 

Guavas _  70,  000 

Maiiabf _ _ _  12,000 

Esmeraldas _  10,000 


245,000 

Unforeseen  expenses  and  pur¬ 
chase  of  furniture _  5,  000 


250,  000 


GUATEMALA 

Fellowships  for  foreign  study. — It  was  announced  on  March 
29,  1928,  that  the  Government  had  awarded  a  number  of  fellowships 
for  foreign  study,  the  recipients  of  which  are  obligated  to  devote  a 
certain  number  of  years  to  teaching  after  they  return  home.  Prof. 
Oliverio  Castaneda  and  Senor  Angel  Horacio  Balcarcel  will  go  to 
Europe,  the  former  to  pursue  further  studies  in  psychology  and  the 
latter  to  observe  methods  used  in  applied  medicine  and  public  health; 
Prof.  Abraham  Orantes,  principal  of  the  Central  Normal  School  for 
young  men,  will  study  the  teaching  systems  in  Mexican  and  Cuban 
industrial  schools;  and  Senor  Vicente  Reyes  and  Dr.  Salvador 
Pacheco  Marroqufn  will  study  in  the  United  States,  the  former 
electrical  engineering  and  the  latter  pedagogy  as  applied  to  medicine. 

HAITI 

Bar  Association. — Early  in  April  the  Bar  Association  was  founded 
in  Port  au  Prince  by  distinguished  jurists  of  Haiti.  The  new  society 
plans  to  study  questions  of  law  with  relation  to  the  application  of 
legal  principles  to  practice,  and  to  maintain  a  spirit  of  fraternity 
among  its  members.  It  has  received  encouragement  and  welcome 
from  both  press  and  public. 

HONDURAS 

Garrison  classes. — An  e.xecutive  resolution  of  October  18,  1928, 
approved  regulations  for  elementary  instruction  in  garrison  schools 
throughout  the  Republic,  which  instruction  was  made  compulsory 
for  all  illiterates  in  military  service,  beginning  January  1,  1928. 

MEXICO 

Department  of  rural  education. — Last  April  the  National  Uni¬ 
versity  in  Mexico  City  opened  a  new  department  of  rural  education, 
whose  purpose  is  to  prepare  a  competent  body  of  teachers  to  take 
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charge  of  rural  education.  The  Secretary  of  Public  Education  had 
previously  addressed  the  governors  of  the  States,  emphasizing  the 
importance  of  this  new  department  and  urging  each  of  them  to  send 
to  the  university  on  State  fellowships  a  group  of  teachers  to  specialize 
in  this  work.  By  the  opening  date  21  gov’ernors  had  agreed  to  send 
teachers,  and  large  groups  had  already  arrived  from  10  States. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  department  of  rural  education,  which  is 
part  of  the  school  of  philosophy  and  letters,  includes  the  following 
subjects:  Philosophy  of  education,  educational  psychology,  rural 
education,  rural-school  administration,  educational  methods  and 
preparation  of  normal-school  teachers,  rural  hygiene,  rural  sociology 
and  economics,  and  important  social  problems. 

Interchange  of  teachers  and  students  with  the  United 
States. — A  group  of  27  teachers,  from  different  parts  of  the  Republic, 
left  Me.xico  the  last  of  April  for  a  month’s  tour  through  California,  on 
the  invitation  of  the  International  Council  for  Educational  Progress 
of  that  State.  The  party  visited  the  Universities  of  California,  Stan¬ 
ford,  and  Southern  California,  in  addition  to  other  educational  centers, 
and  had  an  opportunity  to  give  and  hear  lectures  promoting  rap¬ 
prochement  between  the  two  countries. 

As  a  result  of  the  tour,  100  Mexican  teachers  will  receive  scholar¬ 
ships  at  the  University  of  California  summer  session,  25  at  the  State 
Agricultural  College,  and  25  at  the  State  College  of  Industrial  Arts. 

During  the  same  month.  Prof.  James  H.  Batten,  of  Pomona  College, 
Claremont,  Calif.,  president  of  the  American  society  called  “Friends 
of  Mexico,”  visited  Mexico  City  and  other  cities  in  the  Republic, 
consulting  with  Government  and  educational  authorities  with  regard 
to  the  interchange  of  teachers  and  students  between  the  two  countries 
approved  in  the  last  meeting  of  the  “Friends  of  Me.xico.” 

Professor  Batten  also  proposed  to  the  president  of  the  University 
of  Mexico  that  the  number  of  students  interchanged  between  the 
university  and  Pomona  College  he  four  instead  of  two,  which  pro¬ 
posal  was  accepted.  It  was  agreed  to  begin  this  arrangement  in 
1929.  It  will  he  recalled  that  there  are  numerous  Mexican 
students  studying  on  fellowships  in  other  educational  institutions 
in  the  United  States. 

NICARAGUA 

School  for  the  blind. — The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  has 
added  to  the  budget  of  his  department  the  sum  of  2,500  c6rdobas 
for  the  establishment  of  a  school  for  the  blind,  in  addition  to  which 
400  c6rdohas  a  month  will  he  allowed  for  its  maintenance. 

This  act  was  the  result  of  propaganda  in  behalf  of  the  sightless 
carried  on  by  Santiago  Navarro,  a  blind  Mexican,  who  has  been 
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speaking  in  Nicaragua  and  other  Central  American  countries  on  the 
possibilities  of  education  for  those  thus  handicapped. 

PANAMA 

Visiting  Minister  of  Education. — On  his  return  from  a  mission 
to  South  iVmerica  Don  Luis  Dobles  Segreda,  Secretary  of  Education 
of  Costa  Rica,  visited  Panama,  where  he  was  entertained  by  the 
Minister  of  Education  of  that  country. 

P.ARAGUAY 

New  university  president. — By  virtue  of  a  recent  e.xecutive 
decree.  Dr.  Justo  P.  Prieto  was  appointed  president  of  the  National 
University  to  fill  the  place  left  vacant  by  Dr.  Eusebio  Ayala,  who 
has  been  appointed  a  member  of  the  Bolivian-Paraguayan  Boundary 
Commission. 

Completion  of  aviation  course. — The  first  graduation  exer¬ 
cises  of  the  aviation  school  at  Asuncion  and  presentation  of  licenses 
to  the  10  pilots  who  had  completed  the  prescribed  course  took  place 
on  March  25,  1928.  The  school,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  Paraguay, 
is  still  in  the  initial  stages  of  its  e.xistence,  having  been  opened  on 
May  28,  1927.  The  buildings  are  to  be  completed  in  accordance 
with  a  recent  executive  decree  authorizing  the  expenditure  of  200,378 
pesos  for  the  purpose. 

National  motion-picture  film. — The  filming  of  the  national 
motion  picture,  “The  Republic  of  Paraguay,”  by  an  Argentine 
motion-picture  company,  previously  mentioned  in  the  pages  of  the 
Bulletin,  has  been  completed,  the  picture  being  shown  in  Asuncion 
during  the  month  of  March  just  past.  Historical  and  geographical 
in  character,  the  picture  covei*s  4,500  meters  (meter  equals  3.28 
feet)  of  film,  portraying  the  physical  characteristics,  public  insti¬ 
tutions,  commerce,  industry*,  and  colonization  plans  of  the  country. 

School  improvements. — On  March  31,  1928,  following  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  extensive  improvements  and  the  installation  of  modern 
e(iuipment  which  represents  an  expenditure  of  400,000  pesos,  the 
Republic  of  Brazil  school  in  Asuncion  was  publicly  rededicated. 
This  school,  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  city,  has  a  total  enroll¬ 
ment  in  its  day  and  night  classes  of  1,400  pupils. 

PERU 

Agricultural  and  livestock  school. — In  December  the  Presi¬ 
dent  signed  a  law  |)roviding  for  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural 
and  livestock  breeding  school  in  Tingua,  Department  of  .Vneash,  to 
KHSIT— 28— Bull.  7 - 7 
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t«ach  these  subjects,  as  adapted  to  the  Andean  mountain  regii)ns,  to 
300  or  400  boys,  preferably  of  the  Indian  race. 

The  course  giv^en  in  this  school  is  to  include  the  following  subjects: 
The  cultivation  of  cereals  and  forage;  stock  raising  and  veterinary 
medicine;  forestry;  fruit  raising  and  gardening;  the  preparation  or 
manufacture  of  butter,  cheese,  soap,  oils,  dried  fruits,  and  similar 
products;  and  the  cultivation  of  te.xtile  plants,  especially  those  of  the 
region. 

Doctor  Alvarado  honored. — On  March  27,  1928,  the  faculty 
of  the  school  of  sciences  of  San  Marcos  University  elected  Dr.  Antonio 
Alvarado  honorary  dean  of  the  school,  in  recognition  of  his  long 
services  as  professor  and  dean.  Doctor  Alvarado  lately  resigned  to 
complete  his  scientific  works. 

Women’s  organizations  honor  President. — In  April  the  Legion 
Feminista  Pro  Cultura,  of  Lima,  sent  out  a  circular  invitation  to  all 
women’s  organizations  asking  them  to  join  in  a  tea  in  honor  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Legula  as  an  expression  of  appreciation  of  his  attitude  toward 
social  welfare  and  of  the  establishment  of  the  National  Secondary 
School  for  Women.  All  professional  women,  university  graduates, 
and  women  educators  were  especially  invited. 

SALVADOR 

Industrial  education  in  the  primary  schools. — On  March  13 
of  this  year  the  President  issued  a  decree  for  the  introduction  of 
small  industries  into  the  curriculum  of  the  elementary  schools.  A 
Bureau  of  School  Industries  will  be  created  in  connection  with  the 
Council  of  Public  Primary  Education  and  headed  by  a  technical 
expert.  This  bureau  will  give  special  courses  in  those  small  indus¬ 
tries  which  may  be  taught  in  the  elementary  schools,  these  courses 
to  he  compulsory  for  teachers  now  in  service  and  normal-school 
students.  They  will  last  at  least  three  months  and  he  given  in  the 
chief  cities  and  towns  of  the  Republic.  Persons  completing  the  course 
satisfactorily  will  be  eligible  for  teaching  the  subject.  In  conducting 
their  classes  they  will  have  the  benefit  of  advice  from  a  consultation 
section. 

Military  career. — A  recent  decree  declares  that  the  military 
career  is  a  profession  in  Salvador. 

Subvention  to  a  dramatic  company. — In  response  to  a  request 
from  the  Santa  Ana  Dramatic  Uo.,  the  President  has  recommended 
that  a  subvention  he  granted  the  company,  as  it  is  composed  entirely 
of  Salvadoreans  and  is  engageil  in  cultural  and  artistic  work. 

UNITED  states 

Pan  American  Union  official  goes  to  South  America. — Miss 
Heloise  Brainerd,  ('hief  of  the  Division  of  Education,  has  been  sent 
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by  the  Pan  American  Union  for  a  six  months’  visit  to  the  following 
countries:  Brazil,  Uruguay,  Argentina,  Chile,  Peru,  Bolivia,  Ecuador, 
and  Panama.  She  will  gather  information  concerning  schools  and 
the  interchange  of  students  and  teachers,  which  will  be  of  great  value 
in  promoting  the  work  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

URUGUAY 

School  building  program. — The  expenditure  of  a  sum  of 
6,000,000  pesos  was  recently  authorized  for  the  building  program  of 
the  Uruguayan  schools;  of  this  amount  2,000,000  pesos  will  be  spent 
in  Montevideo,  2,000,000  pesos  in  the  several  departmental  capitals, 
and  2,000,000  pesos  in  rural  districts. 

Lectures  by  Sp.ynish  poet. — Unusual  interest  w'as  manifest  in 
various  lectures  on  Spanish  poetry  given  during  March  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Montevideo  by  the  Spanish  poet  Francisco  Villaespesa. 

VENEZUELA 

New  university  president. — Dr.  Placido  Daniel  Rodriguez 
has  been  chosen  as  the  new  president  of  the  Central  University 
in  Caracas,  having  been  officially  appointed  by  an  executive  decree 
of  April  11,  1928.  Well  known  in  Venezuela  as  a  surgeon.  Doctor 
Rodriguez  has  served  as  National  Director  of  Health,  inspector  of 
civil  hospitals  in  the  Federal  District,  acted  as  head  of  several 
clinics,  and  represented  Venezuela  at  various  international  medical 
conferences. 


COLOMBIA 


Housing  for  workers. — The  Government  has  recently  begun  the 
construction  of  cheap  houses  for  w'orkers  in  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  a  new  law.  The  Mortgage  Bank  of  Colombia,  which  is 
financing  this  plan,  has  established  a  savings  bank,  in  order  to  help  ^ 
its  depositors  to  finance  the  construction  of  their  own  houses. 

GUATEMALA 

Labor  union  in  Puerto  Barrios. — The  statutes  of  the  labor  union 
recently  organizeil  in  Puerto  Barrios  were  approveil  and  its  incorpora¬ 
tion  oflicially  recognized  by  an  executive  decree  of  February  23,  1928. 
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HONDURAS 

New  MAGAZINE. — A  new  magazine  called  Capital  and  Labor  has 
recently  made  its  appearance  in  San  Pedro  Siila.  Its  purpose  is  to 
discuss  economic  questions,  publish  instructive  articles  on  agriculture 
and  industry,  and  promote  trade. 

PERU 

Housing  for  workers  and  minor  employees. — On  March  18, 
1928,  36  of  the  50  houses  to  be  built  in  Callao  by  the  public  charitable 
association  of  that  city  to  provide  homes  for  workers  and  minor 
employees  were  officiallj’  opened,  the  gathering  being  addressed  by 
President  Leguia.  In  building  these  houses  an  effort  has  been  made 
not  only  to  provide  inexpensive  houses  with  necessary  comforts,  but 
to  utilize  ground  within  the  city  and  to  improve  its  appearance.  The 
36  houses  completed  have  two  bedrooms,  a  living  room,  a  dining  room, 
a  bathroom,  a  kitchen,  hall,  and  small  yard.  The  construction  is  of 
the  American  type  of  reinforced  concrete,  while  the  houses  are  set 
either  side  of  a  central  concrete  road.  Each  house  cost  approximately 
700  Peruvian  pounds. 
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Housing  in  Kosario. — The  first  group  of  cheap  houses  in  the 
southwest  section  of  the  city  of  Rosario  was  recently  completed  by 
the  municipality.  The  first  50  of  the  200  houses  planned  for  this 
section  were  allotted  in  the  early  part  of  March,  funds  being  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Municipal  I^oan  Rank.  When  the  construction  of  the 
houses,  of  types  alternating  with  each  block,  has  been  completed  in 
this  section,  other  groups  will  be  constructed  in  other  parts  of  the 
city. 

Red  Cro.ss  School  for  Ncrses. — Early  in  March  the  Buenos 
Aires  chapter  of  the  Argentine  Red  Cross  again  opened  registration 
for  the  two  and  three  year  course  in  nursing. 

The  Red  Cross  chapter  located  in  Palermo,  a  suburb  of  Buenos 
Aires,  also  has  a  free  course  in  nursing,  given  in  the  Monteagudo 
S<-hool.  Graduak^s  of  this  two-year  course  find  employment  through 
the  Argentine  Red  Cross.  A  years’  course  in  first  aid  is  also  given, 
while  another  section  is  devoted  to  a  prenatal  visiting  nurse  service. 
Volunker  workers  prepare  layettes. 
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School  nurses. — In  the  latter  part  of  March  the  National  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Education  of  Buenos  Aires  accepted  the  appointment  of  the 
school  medical  inspection  section  for  visiting  school  nurses,  three 
being  assigned  to  each  of  the  20  local  school  boards. 

Women  voters  outnumber  men. — In  the  elections  of  the  Province 
of  San  Juan  of  April  1,  1928,  for  the  firet  time  women  registered  for 
the  vote,  which  right  was  granted  them  by  the  law  lately  passed  by 
the  local  legislature.  The  number  of  women  registered  to  vote  was 
greater  than  that  of  the  men. 

BOLIVIA  ' 

Tuberculosis  ward. — The  General  Hospital  of  Miraflores,  in  La 
Paz,  is  to  build  a  fully  equipped  tuberculosis  ward  for  the  benefit  of 
sufferers  from  this  disease,  and  to  protect  other  patients  ^om  the 
danger  of  contagion. 

Public  baths. — The  public  baths  built  as  part  of  the  new  plan 
for  improvements  in  Sucre  have  been  completed  and  are  now  open 
to  the  public. 

BRAZIL 

Suburban  maternity  hospital. — Early  in  May,  1928,  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  suburban  maternity  hospital  expected  to  begin 
construction  of  the  building  for  that  institution.  Funds  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  have  been  collected  through  charitable  entertaimnents,  cam¬ 
paigns  for  subscriptions,  and  a  subsidy  from  the  municipality.  The 
plan  for  the  present  is  to  carry  on  the  work  by  means  of  a  small 
ward,  two  nurses,  an  operating  room,  a  visiting  service,  and  a  con¬ 
sultation  room  for  expectant  mothers. 

Institute  for  Protection  of  Children. — From  July  14,  1901, 
to  December  31,  1927 — that  is,  a  period  of  nearly  27  years — the 
Institute  for  the  Protection  of  Children,  located  in  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
and  its  branches  in  the  States  aided  510,000  individuals  at  a  cost 
of  about  20,000  contos  of  reis.  It  has  also  distributed  many  helpful 
pamphlets,  which  sometimes  run  to  editions  of  1,500,000  copies. 

In  the  main  headquarters  of  the  institute  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  121,346 
individuals  received  aid,  as  follows: 

C\)iisultiili(»iis,  »)S4,S:17;  prt'scriptioii.s,  ■259,153;  treatments,  240,505;  surgical 
operations,  4,030;  applications  of  n|)paratus,  2,545;  electric  treatments,  mas.sage, 
etc.,  33,270;  examinations  of  wet  nurses,  3,799;  and  microscopic  and  clinical 
examinations,  22,589,  The  dental  service  put  in  9,‘298  fillings,  made  24,304 
extractions,  and  gave  240,413  dental  treatments.  In  the  home  service  087  births 
were  attended  and  layettes  jirovided.  In  the  different  clinics  15,972  injections 
were  given,  1,903  house  visits  licing  made  for  this  purpose.  Milk  distributed 
by  the  Dr.  Sd  Fortes  Milk  Station  and  the  Stmlnira  .Mfredo  Pinto  Day  Nursery 
amounted  to  418,754  (piarts.  The  money  spent  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  by  the 
iiLstitute  amounted  to  9,0.53,195  milreis. 
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Protection  of  animals. — The  Brazilian  Association  for  the 
Protection  of  Animals,  which  maintains  a  veterinary  clinic  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  rendered  the  following  services  in  March:  Medical  cases, 
63;  surgical  cases,  16;  antirabies  vaccinations,  37;  other  vaccinations, 
8;  first  aid  on  public  highways,  18;  and  calls  to  homes,  72.  All 
consultations  are  free. 

Protection  for  young  girls. — A  branch  of  the  association  “Pro¬ 
tection  a  la  Jeune  Fille,”  with  headquarters  in  Freiburg,  Switzerland, 
is  installed  in  a  pleasant  house  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of  Saint  Vincent  de  Paid.  The  name 
of  the  institution  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  the  Catholic  Social  Work  for 
the  Protection  of  Unmarried  Young  Women.  This  work,  which  was 
started  15  years  ago,  has  had  aid  and  patronage  from  a  number  of 
prominent  society  women.  Girls  from  15  to  25  are  taken  into  the 
home  to  live  and  be  educated,  for  which  privilege  they  pay  70  per 
cent  of  their  earnings  by  embroidery,  stenography,  or  other  occu¬ 
pation.  Forty  girls  live  in  the  house,  while  14  are  day  students. 
Already  425  girls  have  been  sheltered  and  taught  in  this  institution, 
in  many  cases  receiving  employment  through  requests  sent  to  the 
school  by  business  firms. 

Brazilian  woman  honored  in  Bolivia. — Telegraphic  notices  from 
Bolivia  have  reached  the  Brazilian  press  describing  the  honors 
offered  in  that  country  to  the  Brazilian  journalist,  poet,  and  inter¬ 
nationalist,  Senhora  Rdsalina  Coelho  Lisboa  de  Miller.  The  Munici¬ 
pal  Council  of  La  Paz,  capital  of  Bolivia,  held  a  special  session  in  her 
honor,  at  which  other  distinguished  guests  were  the  Minister  of  For¬ 
eign  Relations  and  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  Brazil,  Ecuador, 
and  Peru. 

American  Red  Cross  aid. — The  American  Red  Cross  sent  $10,000 
to  the  Brazilian  Red  Cross  through  the  United  States  Department 
of  State,  for  aid  to  the  victims  of  the  landslide  from  Monte  Serrat 
upon  the  Brazilian  city  of  Santos. 

CHILE 

Tuberculosis  sanitariums. — The  General  Bureau  of  Health  has 
decided  to  open  three  tuberculosis  sanitariums,  two  in  Diaguitas,  at 
a  considerable  altitude  near  Vicuna,  and  the  third  in  San  Jos6  de 
Maipo.  They  will  have,  respectively,  150,  200,  and  300  beds,  the 
first  being  an  institution  for  paying  patients  and  the  others  free. 

Protection  of  animals. — Gen.  Anibal  Parada,  commanding 
officer  of  the  national  police,  has  issued  instructions  to  local  posts 
that  members  of  the  force  shall  consider  it  a  duty  not  only  to  check 
acts  of  cruelty  to  animals  but  also  to  educate  yiersons  in  their  juris¬ 
diction  in  the  proper  care  and  treatment  of  animals. 
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COLOMBIA 

% 

Declaration  of  contagious  diseases. — By  a  recent  presidential 
order  the  declaration  of  contaftioiis  diseases  is  made  obligatory,  so  / 
that  proper  sanitary  and  quarantine  measures  may  be  taken  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  public,  and  morbidity  and  mortality  statistics  compiled. 

costa  RICA 

Industrial  use  of  saccharine  prohibited. — The  use  of  saccha¬ 
rine  in  the  manufacture  of  charged  beverages,  confectionery,  jellies, 
sirups,  ices,  and  other  articles  of  food  made  with  sugar  base  was  pro¬ 
hibited  by  a  regulation  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Health  on  April  10, 
1928.  The  public-health  authorities  are  of  the  opinion  that  since 
the  use  of  saccharine  is  considered  a  contributing  factor  to  certain 
diseases  and  is  needed  by  physicians  in  the  treatment  of  certain 
others,  its  use  industrially  should  be  prohibited. 

Important  causes  of  mortality. — According  to  official  infor¬ 
mation  reprinted  in  the  Diario  de  Costa  Rica  of  April  12,  1928,  the 
three  diseases  causing  the  greatest  munber  of  deaths  in  Costa  Rica 
during  the  year  1927  were  tuberculosis,  malaria,  and  cancer,  a  total 
of  406  deaths  being  attributed  to  tuberculosis,  378  to  malaria,  and 
222  to  cancer. 

CUBA 

Hospitals  for  the  i.nsane. — The  hospital  for  the  feeble-minded 
and  insane  at  Mazorra  has  been  remodeled  and  provided  wdth  new 
clinics,  wards,  and  other  modern  improvements.  The  tubercular 
patients  are  kept  in  separate  wards.  Patients  who  are  able  to  work 
are  given  opportunity  to  occupy  themselves  in  the  gardens  and  fields 
of  the  hospital  or  in  other  suitable  work.  There  are  now  2,925 
patients,  of  whom  the  majority  are  foreigners.  Of  the  total,  26  are 
children.  {Courtesy  of  the  Cuban  Legation  in  M’ashington.) 

Playgrounds. — At  the  suggestion  of  President  Machado,  the 
Secretary  of  Public  Works  is  organizing  a  system  of  playgrounds  in 
the  undeveloped  sections  of  Habana  and  its  environs. 

Courses  in  dietetics  and  massage. — Dr.  Solano  Ramos,  dean  of 
the  Medical  School  of  the  University  of  Habana,  decided  recently  to 
include  in  the  curriculum  of  that  school  two  new  courses,  one  in 
dietetics  and  one  in  massage. 

Ultra-violet  rays  for  children. — The  Department  of  Public 
Health  and  Charity  is  combating  rickets  in  children  by  the  use  of  the 
Alpine  lamp  (ultra-violet  ray)  treatments  in  public  clinics.  Children 
who  have  received  this  treatment  have  been  known  to  gain  as  much 
as  4  or  5  pounds  in  one  month,  while  the  light  is  said  to  accomplish 
surprising  results  in  arresting  local  tubercular  infections. 
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Pan  American  Commission  of  Eugenics  and  Homiculture. — 
The  board  of  directors  of  the  Pan  American  Office  of  Eujrenics  and 
Homionlture  located  in  Habana  recentl}’^  appointed  a  commission 
consisting:  of  Doctors  Mestre,  Ramos,  and  Barreras,  to  draw  np  the 
statutes  of  the  institute  of  anthropolog:y  and  homiculture,  which  is 
soon  to  open  in  Habana.  The  establishment  of  this  institute  was 
jirovided  for  by  a  resolution  of  the  First  Pan  American  Conference 
of  Eugenics  and  Homicidture,  ratified  by  the  Sixth  International 
Conference  of  American  States. 

ECUADOR 

Summer  camps. — The  Provisional  President  of  Ecuador  has  granted 
the  sum  of  3,000  sucres  to  sustain  the  summer  camps  for  Guayaquil 
school  children  again  this  year. 


HAITI 

Second  Medical  Congress. — The  Second  Haitian  Medical  Con¬ 
gress  was  held  in  Port  an  Prince  from  May  2  to  4,  inclusive.  Among 
the  interesting  subjects  discussed  were  the  following  questions  relating 
to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants: 

Section  on  tropicnl  fevers. — Classification  of  tropical  fevers;  malaria  and  com¬ 
plications;  fevers  similar  to  malaria— <leductions  from  a  study  of  malaria  and 
microfilaria  in  workmen  and  2,007  children;  recent  epidemic  of  cerebro¬ 

spinal  fever  in  the  north;  tul)erciilosis  in  Haiti. 

Section  of  cardiovascular  diseases. — When  heart  disease  simulates  the  acute 
surgical  abdomen;  treatment  of  some  of  the  important  and  common  cardiac 
diseases;  pathology  of  coronarj'  occlusion. 

Section  of  treponematosis. — Spinal  fluid  in  tropical  syphilis;  yaws  in  Haiti; 
observation  on  tartar  emetic. 

Section  of  surgery. — Surgical  sequehr  of  subtotal  hy.sterectomy — means  of 
avoiding  them;  treatment  of  certain  fractures  with  demonstration  of  special 
splint;  remote  complications  of  the  currettage  of  the  uterus. 

Section  of  specialties. — Observations  on  cataract  in  Haiti. 

In  addition  to  the  discussion  of  these  and  other  themes,  there  was  a 
presentation  of  special  cases  from  the  General  Hospital,  a  para¬ 
sitological  demonstration,  motion  pictures  of  the  Public  Hygiene 
Service  work,  and  a  visit  to  the  sanitary  improvements  being  made 
in  Port  au  Prince.  President  Borno  made  an  address  of  welcome 
to  the  delegates  at  the  inaugural  session  of  the  congress.  (Monthly 
Bulletin  of  the  Financial  Adrisor-Oeneral  Receiver,  March,  1928.) 

HONDURAS 

Children’s  Day. — March  20  of  each  year  has  been  declared 
Children’s  Day  by  act  of  the  National  Congress,  passed  on  February 
4,  1928.  Children’s  Day  this  year  was  celebrated  in  all  the  chief 
cities  and  towns  of  the  Republic  with  much  enthusiasm.  In  Teguci¬ 
galpa  pupils  in  the  public  schools  and  their  parents  assembled  in  the 
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National  Theater,  where  two  lectures  were  given,  one  on  education 
and  the  other  on  child  health.  In  other  places  the  children  gathered 
in  picturesque  spots  outdoors  and  there  celebrated  the  day. 

MEXICO 

Suppression  of  alcoholic  beverages. — Dealers  in  the  port  of 
Frontera,  in  the  State  of  Tabasco,  hav'e  agreed  to  cooperate  in  the 
educational  campaign  undertaken  by  the  State  government  against 
vice  and  drunkenness  by  suppressing  the  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages, 
although  no  law  requires  such  action  and  they  thus  renounce  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  their  profits  for  the  good  of  the  community. 

NICARAGUA 

School  for  the  blind. — See  page  746. 

PANAMA 

Insane  asylum  improvements. — The  Government  has  recently 
made  a  contract  for  the  water  and  sanitary  installations  in  a  consid¬ 
erable  part  of  the  National  Asylum  for  the  Insane  in  Panama.  The 
improvements  will  cost  $14,190. 

Col6n  free  clinic. — The  free  clinic  operated  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poor  children  and  the  unemployed  of  Colon  by  the  Cristobal 
Women’s  Club  treated  1,193  cases  during  March,  1928,  as  follows: 
Eye,  ear,  nose,  and  throat,  101;  babies  and  children  under  six,  336; 
dental,  6;  and  prenatal,  68.  Feedings  of  modified  milk  to  the  number 
of  682  were  distributed. 

PARAGUAY 

Sanitary  campaign  program. — The  sanitary  authorities  of  the 
National  Department  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Welfare  initiated  on 
February  18,  1928,  a  new  phase  of  activity  in  their  campaign  against 
disease  when  they  established  a  new  unit  at  Ita  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Jos6  V.  Insfran.  The  program  of  this  new  office  consists  of  a 
proposed  tour  of  inspection  to  check  up  on  the  results  of  a  previous 
tour  made  in  1924,  laboratory  studies,  establishment  of  a  dispensary, 
study  by  means  of  census  of  the  history  of  malaria,  typhoid  fever, 
leprosy,  goiter,  tuberculosis,  and  venereal  disease  in  that  section 
of  the  country  and  their  relation  to  the  population  as  regards  age, 
sex,  and  occupation;  notation  of  results  of  previous  vaccinations 
and  making  of  new  vaccinations,  study  of  general  health  of  school 
children,  gathering  of  birth  and  infant  mortality  statistics,  and  the 
preparation  of  maps  showing  the  distribution  of  disease. 

PERU 

Second  National  Medical  Congress. — The  press  reports  that 
the  program  for  the  Second  National  Congress  of  Medicine,  to  be 
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held  in  Areqiiipa  from  November  11  to  16,  1928,  has  recently  been 
issued. 

Table  of  childrex’s  weight. — The  National  Institute  of  Child 
Welfare  in  Lima  recently  made  public  a  table  showing:  the  compara¬ 
tive  weigchts  of  Peruvian  babies  in  Lima  and  those  of  babies  in  Brazil, 
England,  and  other  European  countries.  A  preliminary  survey  of 
the  babies  of  Lima  was  made  for  the  Fifth  Pan  American  Congress 
of  Child  Welfare  held  in  Habana  in  1927.  Since  that  time  further 
work  has  been  done  in  collecting  figures  of  weight  increases  in  normal 
children  through  the  systematic  weighing  of  2,024  babies  reached 
through  the  social  service  committee  of  the  San  Sebastian  milk  sta¬ 
tion.  The  table  covers  four  years’  study,  classifying  the  babies  by 
age  but  not  by  sex  or  race.  The  table  giving  the  weight  from  the  first 
to  the  twelfth  month  is  now  published  in  the  charts  for  nursing  babies 
distributed  to  mothers  by  the  milk  station. 

Milk  station  established  in  Miraflores. — A  number  of  ladies 
of  Miraflores,  a  seaside  resort,  have  decided  to  establish  a  Gota  de 
Leche,  or  milk  station,  for  babies,  under  the  patronage  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  for  the  care  of  infants,  in  accordance  with  regulations  laid 
down  for  such  establishments. 

Official  school  of  trained  nursing. — The  school  of  trained 
nursing  connected  with  the  Archbishop  Loayza  Hospital  of  Lima  has 
been  officially  declared  the  National  School  of  Trained  Nursing. 
Recommendation  was  made  in  the  same  executive  order  that  public 
charitable  institutions  employ  graduates  of  this  school  for  all 
establishments  where  the  sick  are  treated. 

Graduate  nurses. — On  March  7,  1928,  the  school  of  trained  nurs¬ 
ing  of  the  British  American  Hospital  of  Bella  Vista  graduated  17 
trained  nurses  who  had  the  honor  of  receiving  their  diplomas  from 
the  hands  of  the  President  of  the  Republic.  The  ceremony  was  also 
attended  by  the  American  minister,  Mr.  Miles  Poindexter,  and  the 
minister  of  Great  Britian. 

Housing  for  workers  and  minor  employees. — See  page  750. 

SALVADOR 

PuRE-wATER  SUPPLY. — With  the  purpose  of  safeguarding  the  pub¬ 
lic  health,  the  President  issued  on  February  10  of  this  year  a  series  of 
regulations  on  the  water  supply.  They  include  the  necessary  meas¬ 
ures  for  exercising  a  vigilant  oversight  over  all  water  for  drinking,  for 
the  careful  inspection  of  plants  for  the  purification  of  water,  and  for 
general  supervision  of  everything  related  to  the  latter  service. 

UNITED  STATES 

Members  of  inter-American  commission  of  women. — In  accord¬ 
ance  with  a  resolution  adopted  at  the  Sixth  Pan  American  Conference, 
held  in  Habana,  January  16  to  February  20,  1928,  providing  “that 
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an  inter-American  commission  of  women  be  organized  to  prepare 
the  juridical  information  necessary  for  a  proper  consideration  at  the 
Seventh  Conference  of  the  civil  and  political  equality  of  women,  this 
commission  to  be  composed  of  seven  women  designated  by  the  Pan 
American  Union  from  different  countries  of  America  and  eventually 
to  consist  of  representatives  from  all  the  Republics,”  appointment 
has  been  made  of  the  following  members  to  serve  on  such  a  commis¬ 
sion:  Miss  Doris  Stevens,  of  the  United  States,  chairman;  Doctora 
Emestina  A.  Lopez  de  Nelson,  of  Argentina;  Senora  Dona  Elena 
Ospina  de  Ospina,  of  Colombia;  Madame  Charles  Dub6,  of  Haiti; 
Senora  Lucila  Luciani  de  P^rez  Diaz,  of  Venezuela;  and  Senorita 
Clara  Gonzalez,  of  Panama.  A  nomination  is  expected  daily  from 
Salvador. 

The  Pan  American  Union  places  at  the  disposal  of  this  inter-Amer¬ 
ican  commission  of  women  its  facilities  and  offers  its  fullest  coopera¬ 
tion  in  the  recognition  extended  to  women’s  part  in  Pan  American 
progress. 

URUGUAY 

Construction  of  leprosarium. — The  expenditure  of  a  sum  of 
51,000  pesos  in  the  construction  of  a  modem  and  well-equipped 
leprosarium  in  Montevideo  was  authorized  by  decision  of  the  public 
welfare  board  on  March  30,  1928.  Built  as  an  annex  to  the  Fermfn 
Ferreira  Hospital,  the  new  leprosarium  will  take  the  place  of  the 
wholly  inadequate  one  now  being  used. 

Old-age  pensions. — According  to  a  report  submitted  by  the  State 
Insurance  Bank,  old-age  pensions  amounting  to  2,749,320  pesos  were 
paid  out  during  1927.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  the  26,237  per¬ 
sons  receiving  pensions  at  the  present  time,  7,023  are  foreigners. 

Civil-retirement  and  pensions  fund. — The  Civil  Retirement 
and  Pension  Fund  reports  that  the  total  receipts  of  the  fund  during 
the  year  1927  were  5,312,407.79  pesos,  leaving,  after  the  deduction 
of  3,879,066.17  pesos  in  expenditures,  a  balance  of  1,433,341.62  pesos. 
The  sources  of  income  with  their  respective  receipts  for  the  year  were 
as  follows: 


Source  Amount 


Pitos 

Contribution  of  public  employees _  3,  341,  079.  58 

Contribution  of  corporations  (8  |)er  cent) _ _ _  1,  236,  489.  36 

Contribution  of  the  State _ _ _  144,  000.  00 

Taxes  levied  for  the  fund _  156,  554.  93 

Interest  on  capital  stock _ _  403,  967.  99 

Miscellaneous _ _ _  ;10,  315.  93 


Total. 


5.  312,  407.  79 
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During  the  year,  911  new  pensions,  classified  as  follows,  were 
granted : 


Causes  Number  Amount 


1  Pesos 

Suppression  of  |)osit ions . 294  j  123, 766.92 

Disability .  267  j  141,538.53 

60  years  of  ajre .  148  ,  139, 857.  58 

End  of  .service . ;  40  j  86,46,5.36 

More  than  30  years  in  the  service  and  less  than  60  years  of  age . i  18  33, 964. 78 

10  years  of  service  and  .50  years  of  age .  26  |  9, 229. 69 

Incapaeity  resulting  from  service .  5|  2,413.14 

15  years  of  service  in  the  Fermln  Ferreira  Hospital . 30  26,763.92 


TotiU .  911  63,5,214.9.5 


VENEZUELA 


Vital  statistics, — The  following  vital  statistics  were  taken  from  a 
report  for  the  year  1927  submitted  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  and 
Communications  of  Venezuela; 


Marriages _  14,  242 

Births. _ _ _ 90,745 

Deaths _  58,  876 

Increase  in  population  due  to  migration _  .3,  515 

Total  increase  in  population _  35,  441 


I 

■ 

s 


I 


ARGENTINA 


National  park  at  IguazIj  Falls, — The  Argentine  Government 
recently  purchased  72  hectares  of  the  territory  of  Misiones  near 
Iguazii  Falls,  which  the  Government  hopes  to  utilize  eventually  for 
electric  power.  A  much  greater  body  of  water  passes  over  these  falls 
than  over  Niagara,  A  national  park  will  also  be  established  for  the 
benefit  of  tourists,  as  the  Falls,  which  arc  on  the  Argentine-Brazilian 
boundary,  are  set  in  the  midst  of  picturesque  scenery. 

BOLIVIA 


New  ARCHEOLOGiCi  ONE. — .\n  important  archeological  zone  has 

been  discovered  in  a  place  called  Latabra  in  the  Department  of 
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Cochabamba.  In  this  locality  a  number  of  skulls  and  objects  of  great 
archeological  value,  including  silver  vessels  and  pottery,  have  been 
discovered.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  finds  was  a  human  skull 
completely  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  gold. 

CUBA 

Argentine  artist  exhibits  in  Habana. — Upon  the  invitation  of 
Conde  de  Rivero,  the  Argentine  Artist  Quinquela  Martin,  fresh  from 
triumphs  in  New  York,  will  e.xhibit  his  paintings  in  Habana. 

GUATEMALA 

N EW  DESIGNATES. — General  Mauro  de  Leon  was  elected  First  Desig¬ 
nate  to  the  Presidency,  Senor  Rodolfo  E.  Sandoval,  Second  Designate, 
and  Col.  Baudilio  Santos,  Third  Designate  by  action  of  the  Legisla¬ 
tive  Assembly  on  March  24,  1928.  The  designates  succeed  to  the 
Presidency  in  the  order  named,  in  case  of  a  vacancy  during  the  presi¬ 
dential  term,  holding  office  only  until  a  new  President  can  be  elected 
in  a  special  election. 


REPORTS  RECEIVED  TO  MAY  15,  1928 


Subject 


Date  I  Author 


ABGENTINA 


Annual  report  on  commerce  and  industries  of  Argentina,  (or 
the  year  1927. 

Condition  of  Buenos  .Vires  banks,  including  branches  in  Argen¬ 
tina,  at  close  of  business  on  Feb.  29,  1929. 

.Argentine  trade  balance  for  first  2  months  of  1928 . . . 

Municipal  loan  in  Tucuman . . . . . . 


1928 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Apr. 


1  ,  C.  W.  Gray,  vice  consul 
Buenos  Aires. 

24  :  Dana  C.  Sycks,  consul 
,  Buenos  Aires. 

28  Do. 

10  I  Robert  llarnden,  consul 
I  Rosario. 


BOUVIA 


at 

at 


at 


Report  on  construction,  communication,  and  transportation..  Apr. 

Creation  of  technical  office  of  finance  and  industry.. .  Apr. 

Report  on  ths  national  superintendency  of  mines . ...do. 


S  Q.  II.  Butler,  vice  consul  at 
La  Paz. 

9  Do. 

Do. 


BBAZIL 

Development  of  the  textile  industry  in  the  Pernambuco  dis-  Mar.  10 
trict. 

Message  of  the  President  of  the  State  of  Ceara,  1927 .  Mar.  15 

Estimated  .Vmazonas  Brazil  nut  crop  in  1928 . |...do . 

Cooperative  and  agricultural  credit  in  Brazil.  Past  year’s  Mar.  17 
operations  of  Banco  de  Credito  Popular  e  Agricola  do  Brazil. 

Annual  report  on  commerce  and  industries  for  the  Santos  dis-  Mar.  19 
trict  for  the  year  1927. 

Road  building  in  the  State  of  Bahia .  Mar.  27 


Civil  marriage  in  Brazil . . . do . 

Review  of  Santos  consular  district,  quarter  ended  Mar.  31, 1928.  Apr.  4 

Rio  de  Janeiro  Association  of  Mercantile  Employees .  Apr.  7 

Finances  of  the  State  of  Bahia  during  the  year  1927 .  Apr.  8 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  of  Man&os  district,  quarter  .Vpr.  14 
ended  .Mar.  31,  1928. 

Finance  and  revenues  of  city  of  Man&os  in  1927 . ■  Apr.  18 


CHILE 

Review  of  commerce  and  indiLstries  of  Iquique  district,  year  Mar.  24 
ended  Dec.  31,  1927. 

COLOMBIA 

Annual  report  of  commerce  and  industries  of  Cartagena  con-  Mar.  8 
sular  district  for  1927. 

Railway  projects  in  the  Department  of  Magdalena .  Apr.  13 


COSTA  RICA 

Annual  report  on  commerce  and  industries  of  Port  Limon  con-  Feb.  29 
sular  district  for  the  year  1927. 

Review  for  the  first  quarter  of  1928,  Port  Limon  district . I  Apr.  13 

Public  improvements  in  Limon.. . . . '  Apr.  17 


CUBA 

Creation  of  commission  of  economic  defense. 


Apr.  2 


Creation  of  banking  commission . 

Liquidation  of  1925-27  budget . 

March,  1928,  review  of  commerce  and  industries . 

Commerce  and  industries  of  the  Isle  of  Pines,  quarter  ended 


Apr. 
Apr. 
..  do. 
...do. 


11 

17 


Mar.  31,  1928.  | 

Review  of  the  Nuevitas  district,  quarter  ended  Mar.  3i,  1928.. 


Apr.  20 


Review  of  the  Antilla  consular  district,  first  quarter  of  1928....! 


Apr.  21 


Apr.  23 


Nathaniel  P.  Davis,  consul  at 
Pernambuco. 

Do. 

George  E.  Seltzer,  vice  consul 
at  Manaos. 

Claude  I.  Dawson,  consul  gen 
eral  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Fred  D.  Fisher,  consul  at 
Santos. 

Joseph  F.  Burt,  vice  consul  at 
Bahia. 

C.  R.  Cameron,  consul  at 
Santos. 

Fred  D.  Fisher. 

Claude  I.  Dawson. 

Joseph  F.  Burt. 

George  E.  Seltzer. 

Do. 


Stephen  C.  Worster,  vice  con¬ 
sul  at  Iquique. 


Edward  B.  Rand,  vice  consul 
At  Cartagena. 

Lawrence  F.  Cotie,  vice  consul 
at  Santa  Marta. 


Thomas  J.  Naleady.  vice  con- 
sui  at  Port  Limon. 

Do. 

Do. 


L.  J.  Keena,  consul  general  at 
Habana. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Sheridan  Talbott,  vice  consul 
at  Nueva  Gerona. 

Lawrence  P.  Briggs,  consul  at 
Nuevitas. 

Horace  J.  Dickinson,  consul  at 
Antilla. 

L.  J.  Keena. 


Special  fund  (or  public  works. 
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Reports  received  to  May  15,  1928 —  Continued 


Subject 

Date 

.Author 

DOMINICAN  REPUBUC 

1928 

Mar.  20 

Annual  report  on  commerce  and  industries  for  year  1927 . 

James  J.  Murphy,  jr.  consul  at 

Quarterly  reiMrt  of  the  Santo  Domingo  consular  district  ended 
Mar.  31.  1928. 

Apr.  3 

Do. 

Rerlew  of  commerce  and  industries  of  Puerto  Plata  district, 
quarter  ended  Mar.  31,  1928. 

.Apr.  14 

W.  .A.  Bickers,  consul  at  Puerto 

Report  on  the  tobacco  crop . 

.Apr.  21 

Do. 

Outline  for  roads  in  the  Republic . 

Apr.  2:1 

James  J.  Murphy,  jr. 

Sugar  production  to  .\pril,  1928 . 

Apr.  24 

Do. 

ECUADOR 

Annual  report  on  commerce  and  industries  for  the  year  1927... 

Mar.  30 

Harold  D.  Clum,  consul  gen¬ 
eral  at  Guayaquil. 

March  review  of  commerce,  finance,  banking,  economics,  pen¬ 
sion  law,  etc. 

.Apr.  14 

Vice  consul  at  Guayaquil. 

HAITI 

Organization  of  public  accountants  in  Haiti . 

.Apr.  20 

Samuel  \V.  Honaker,  consul  at 

Report  of  the  General  Receiver  for  March.  1928 . . 

.Apr.  21 

Legation. 

HONDURAS 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  of  La  Ceiba  for  the  vear 
ended  Dec.  31,  1927. 

Mar.  26 

Nelson  R.  Park,  counsel  at  La 

Review  of  first  quarter  of  1928 . 

.Apr.  14 

Do. 

Latest  official  census  of  Honduras,  Dec.  26,  1926 . 

Mar.  31 

Geo.  P.  Shaw,  consul  at  Tegii- 

Annual  report  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction . 

NICAR.VGUA 

Apr.  24 

Do. 

Review  of  we-stern  Nicaragua  for  quarter  ended  Mar.  31, 1928 _ 

Apr.  4 

Christian  T.  Steger,  consul 
at  Corinto. 

PANAMA 

March,  1928,  reoort  of  commerce  and  industries  of  Panama  . . . 

.Apr.  1.5 

William  P.  Robertson,  vica 
con.sul  at  Panama  City. 

PERU 

Review  of  Peruvian  commerce  and  in<lustries  for  the  year  1927.. 

Mar.  1 

George  .A.  Makimson,  consul  at 
('allao-Lima. 

URUGUAY 

Prices  of  cereals  on  the  Uruguayan  market . 

Jan.  31 

C.  Carrigen,  consul  general  in 
charge,  Montevideo. 

The  Uruguayan  wheat  crop . 

Do. 

Notes  on  road  building . 

Do. 

Do. 

Additions  to  immrt  duties  on  automobiles  and  ac'cessoriCvS  . 

Corn  harvest  in  1  ruguay  and  the  question  of  industrial  alcohol 

Mar.  31 

Do. 

VENEZUELA 

Keview  of  the  Puerto  Cabello  consular  district,  nuarter  ended 
Mar.  31, 1928. 

Apr.  16 

'  George  H.  Phelan,  vice  consul 
at  Puerto  Cabello. 

■  HI 


